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Off the Editor's Chest 


URING the past year, after the end of hos- 

tilities, consumers, who did without many 
necessary articles during the Second World War, 
were led by governmental and other publicity to 
believe that they would be in a position promptly 
to replace well-worn appliances and other items on 
which production had been suspended. Everyone 
had high hopes for a return to the rapid and abun- 
dant production of the pre-war years, with an addi- 
tional acceleration of output made possible by new 
production techniques learned in wartime mass- 
production of military equipment. These hopes 
were dashed, however, by a series of post-war eco- 
nomic troubles, including the continuance of price 
control long after V-] Day and a continuous series 
of strikes in every sort of industry, including some 
of those most fundamental to national productivity. 
The most disastrous strikes, from the standpoint 
of their effect on the interests of consumers, were 
those in the automobile, steel, soft coal, and appli- 
ance manufacturing industries. The maritime strike 
and the New York teamsters’ union strike also 
severely curtailed the shipping of raw and finished 
materials and interfered with the normal food sup- 
plies of great numbers of people. 

Since skillful and widespread propaganda has 
made “‘the right to strike’’ concept appear to be as 
inviolable as one of the ‘““Four Freedoms” or 
one of the ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion that compose the Bill of Rights, most people 
were at first inclined to accept the inconveniences 
and hardships resulting from strikes as a part of 
the necessary problem of post-war readjustment. 


As economic confusion has increased and the con- 
flict of governmenta! economic policies has steadily 
become worse, prices have continued to rise (with 
the doubtful blessing of an extension till July 1947 
of OPA’s control over nominal prices), and thou- 
sands of needed items, particularly in the building 
and home maintenance fields, have disappeared 
from the market altogether. Many items are liter- 
ally scarcer than they were in the period of the 
most stringent wartime shortages. 

Thoughtful consumers have begun to raise the 
question whether the public good or the welfare of 
people in general should not take precedence over 
the “right to strike,”’ particularly where unions 
violate signed contracts and interfere with the right 
of non-participants to work, and directly invade 
the public’s right to safety, health, and security 
from interruption of essential supplies. In many 
recent strikes, millions of people not involved 
the strike situation or concerned in it indirectly or 
even consciously have had their own livelihoods 
interrupted by the collateral effects of a strike 
situation, as when stoppage of bus, trolley, and 
truck service and of deliveries of freight and express 
shipments occurred. Strikes in some industries, for 
instance, have for a considerable period cut off the 
meat or other food supply of a whole community 
or a region; in other cases, strikes have interfered 
with the production of canned foods vitally needed 
for the Nation’s winter supply of food and threat- 
ened irreparable losses of food crops about to be 
canned or shipped to market. A person having 
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High Chairs 


ROM the time a child is able 
to sit alone (about 6 to 8 
months) until he is three years 
old or more, a high chair is a 
useful piece of nursery furni- 
ture. As the name indicates, 
the conventional high chair is 
a chair high enough to support 
the child at a convenient level 
for feeding. A tray is provided 
to make a small table for the 
baby, and usually some safety 
device is provided to keep him 
from falling out of the chair. 

When the child grows older 
and is able to sit erect for 
longer periods, many mothers 
will leave him in his chair to 
play. While this may be con- 
venient for the mother, a baby 
should not be left in his chair 
for any considerable length of 
time. A normal baby exercises 
constantly when awake, and it 
is undesirable to confine him 
so that he cannot turn his body 
or move his arms and legs 
about as he wishes. 

Child guidance experts sug- 
gest that when a child is learn- 
ing to feed himself, he should 
be seated at a low comfortable 
table, and allowed to eat by 
himself. Some high chairs are 
so contrived that they can be 
converted into a separate table 
and chair, and thus will serve 
for this purpose as well. 

The Edison chair tested, for 
example, can be separated into 
a small chair and table; the 
chair can be locked to the table 
or allowed to remain separate. 
A rail is provided around three 
sides of the table, and this can 
be removed (leaving only two 
small holes) when the child is 





Edison, Model 24 (open) 


older and does not need the 
rail. The set could thus be 
used until the child outgrew it, 
as a play table and chair in the 
nursery, long after its young 
owner had acquired sufficient 
skill in eating to join the family 
at mealtime. 

The Thayer and Heywood 
Wakefield chairs are of a folding 
type which can also be con- 
verted into a wheeled vehicle 
consisting of a chair and play 
table. They are less desirable 
than the Edison type, however, 
because in the process of con- 
verting to a chair-table com- 
bination, the front rung just 
below the hinge rises, forcing 
the footrest into a position 
which may or may not be com- 
fortable for the child. The 
footrest of the Edison chair can 
be folded back out of the way, 
leaving more space for the 
child’s leg movements. 


A departure from conven- 
tional designs is the Babee- 
Tenda, which is not a high 
chair at all but a low table with 
a square opening in its top in 
which is suspended a seat for 
baby. In addition there is an 
auxiliary chair for use by the 
adult who supervises the child’s 
meals and for the child himself 
when he is older. When used 
as a table only the hole in the 
table top is closed by sliding 
what had been the seat back 
into the opening to form a solid 
top. 

Most of the high chairs tend 
to be very much alike in form 
and dimensions, and it is with 
some difficulty that manufac- 
turers develop sales points for 
their particular product. The 
principal point of attack has 
been the tray, particularly the 
material and finish (with em- 
phasis placed on ease of wash- 
ing). Considerable ingenuity 
has been expended in devising 
various types of catches and 
methods of adjusting position 
of the tray to the growing child. 
It is desirable, of course, that 
these catches work easily and 
hold the tray securely, but too 
much weight need not be given 
to claims concerning easy oper- 
ation of catches, for it is pos- 
sible to place a child in a chair 
and to remove him from it for 
weeks at a time without once 
touching either the tray or its 
catches. 

Another sales point is the 
use of upholstery on parts of 
the chair to increase baby’s 
comfort. It should be remem- 
bered that children at this age 
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Thayer, No. 4654 (open) 


tend to sit erect and not to 
lean against the back of a chair. 
A pediatrician has stated that 
upholstery is simply a matter 
of comfort, and has no bene- 
ficial or adverse effect on pos- 
ture or development. Uphol- 
stery, however, has some dis- 
advantages. The materials do 
not wear so well as wood, and 
they are usually more difficult 
to clean of spilled food. Those 
who want to use a seat pad to 
protect baby from bumps, can 
buy pads for about $1.50 each, 
and discard them when they 
are worn or dirty. Ruffles and 
such ornamentation are sheer 
frippery and present a sorry 
appearance after a lively baby 
has worked them over for a 
time. 

Some chairs, such as the 
Thayer tested, provide toilet 
facilities. This is a dubious 
addition, since the use of a 
high chair as a toilet training 
chair is not advised by those 
who believe that toilet train- 
ing should be with equipment 
that will be associated with the 
act by the child. Child guid- 
ance experts also advise that 
the toilet chair should be in 
the nursery or bathroom, not 


in the kitchen or dining room, 
so the child will learn at an 
early age that certain things 
are not done and talked of 
publicly. 

Many. manufacturers stress 
the safety of their chairs, but 
so far as examination showed, 
a baby could fall from any of 
those tested. Tipping over 
from outside forces was also 
possible with all of the con- 
ventional chairs tested, and 
there was little to choose be- 
tween them in this respect, 
though some were more stable 
than others. 

Tests made for Consumers’ 
Research of ten chairs included 
examinations of wood and 
materials used, assembly, 
finish, workmanship, footrest, 
leg ends, safety strap, and 
weight. Wood was ranked on 
the basis of quality, and as- 
sembly was judged frem types 
of joints used, wedges, etc. A 
good hard smooth finish is par- 
ticularly necessary on the travs 
as ease of cleaning is of great 
importance. Glossy finishes 
were considered as being more 
susceptible to marring than 
dull or ‘‘luster’’ finishes; dark 
glossy finishes were judged 
least desirable, as scratches 
show quicker on this finish. A 
sturdy footrest with a stout 
hinge and metal brace was con- 
sidered most desirable, as were 
protected leg ends. The use 
of grooves for ornamentation 
was considered a disadvantage 
since they serve to catch food 
particles and interfere with ef- 
fective cleaning of the chair. 
The comments on tipping, in 
the listings, refer to the rela- 
tive stability of the chairs in 
so far as external forces are 
concerned. 

In rating the chairs, no value 
was given to the opinion judg- 
ments of the appearance of the 
chairs, since this is a matter of 
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personal preference in many 
cases. Comments are included 
in the listings, hewever, as they 
may be considered useful by 
some buyers. Ratings are cr46. 


A. Recommended 


Secur-t-kidy, Model 502—3540 Blue 
(Sheboygan Chair Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.) $13.50. Natural maple, with 
luster (desirable) finish. Seat height, 
2334 in. Weight, 1845 lb. Quality 
of materials, excellent; workman- 
ship, good; assembly, fair. Stability 
below average. Wooden tray of 

good quality but rather difficult to 

adjust. Footrest had heavy hinge 
with wooden brace. Cotton webbing 
safety strap judged satisfactory, and 
operated easily with footrest down 





Secur-i-kidy, Model 502—3540 


or up, except in last notch where it 
could be opened but not secured. 
Appearance judged attractive. Cot- 
ton felt pad on back covered with 
blue embossed artificial leather. 2 
Babee-Tenda, Model 100-A ‘Babee- 
Tenda Corp., 750 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland 15) $18.65. Sold only 
through local agents. Not a “high” 
chair but a low table equipped with 
a seat made of two pieces of ticking. 
An auxiliary chair is provided to 
be used by an adult when feeding 
the child, for example, and by the 
child when older. (See illustra- 
tions.) Purchase price included 
cushion, harness, and the auxiliary 
chair. Height, 14% in. Weight, 
17 tb. Quality of materials, very 





















































Babee-Tenda, Model 100-A (table) 


good; workmanship and assembly, 
excellent. Most stable of all types 
of chairs tested. Adjustable (4 
position) footrest. Canvas webbing 
safety strap. Chair-table’s appear- 
ance judged neat, but not espe- 
cially attractive. The Babee-Tenda 
table is mounted on casters which 
permit it to be moved easily; it also 


Babee-Tenda (chair) 


folds compactly and may be carried 
in an automobile. May be used as 
a play table and chair for the child 
when older (see text). 3 


Babyguard, Model 94 (Lehman Co. 


of America, Inc., Cannelton, Ind.) 
$18.95. Chair, natural maple and 


oak with high-gloss finish; trav, 
natural maple with luster finish; 
aluminum legs. Seat height, 22 in. 
Seat slightly lower than that of other 
chairs tested and arms would clear 
standard 30-inch table, hence chair 
may be used at table as a youth 
chair. Weight, 16 Ib. Quality of 
materials and assembly, excellent; 
workmanship, very good. Stability 
below average. Wooden tray had 





Babyguard, Model 94 


wide range of adjustment and could 
be operated with one hand, although 
sample tested was somewhat sub- 
ject to binding. Hinged footrest 
with wooden brace. No safety 
strap. Appearance, excellent. 3 


Edison, Model 24 (Edison Wood 


Products, Inc., New London, Wis.) 
$15.95. Natural maple; chair with 
high-gloss finish and tray with luster 
finish. Seat height, 2544 in. Weight, 


254% lb. Quality of materials, ex- 
cellent; workmanship, very good; 
assembly, fair. Stability, excellent; 
highest of all conventional chairs 
tested. Wooden tray fitted a little 
snugly. Type of catch required two 
hands to operate. Hinged footrest 
which may be folded out of way for 
older child. Leather safety strap, 
screwed to tray and snapped under 
seat edge. Appearance judged very 
attractive. This chair separates into 
a chair and table (see illustrations), 
and auxiliary catches are located in 
table for locking chair to it if de- 
sired. One of these failed after a 
few operations. Side rails of table 


Sa 








Edison, Model 24 


may be removed as child grows 
older. 


B. Intermediate 


fe-T-Bilt, No. 44 (Williamsburg 
Chair Co., Williamsburg, Ohio) 
$11.25. Principally natural maple 
with luster finish. Seat height, 23 
in. Weight, 17 lb. Quality of mate- 
rials and assembly, good; workman- 
ship, poor. Stability below average. 
Tan mottled plastic tray, ea:y to 
adjust with two hands. Hinged 
wooden footrest with wooden brace. 
Cotton webbing safety strap with 
buckle, held under seat by one small 
tack (unsatisfactory method of at- 


Safe-T-Bilt, No. 44 
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tachment), riveted at tray end. Ap- 
pearance, very good. 2 
Storkline, No. 10 F 214 (Storkline 
Furniture Corp., 26th and Kostner 
Ave., Chicago) $12.98. Chair, dark 
brownish tan wood; tray, maple; 
both with high-gloss finish. Seat 
height, 235 in. Weight, 171% lb. 
Quality of materials, poor; assem- 
bly, fair; workmanship, excellent. 
Stability about average. Wooden 
tray may be latched with one hand. 
Wooden footrest with metal brace. 
Leather safety strap, screwed to 





Storkline, No. 10 F 214 


tray and snapped under seat. Ap- 
pearance, very good. Tacks of the 
binding of the upholstered pad on 
the back were accessible to the 
chair’s occupant (a disadvantage). 2 
Thayer, No. 4654 (Thayer Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass.) $13.95. Principally 
natural maple with dull luster finish. 
Seat height, 244% in. Weight, 254% 
Ib. Quality of materials, good; 
workmanship, poor; assembly, fair. 
Stability above average. White 
plastic tray easy to adjust with two 
hands. Heavy wooden footrest with 
metal brace. Leather safety strap 
screwed to tray and snapped under 
seat. Appearance, fair. Chair pro- 
vided toilet facilities (toilet bowl on 
rack), and was also convertible into 
a wheeled table and chair combi- 
nation. (See illustrations.) 
Heywood Wakefield, No. C-2869-H 
(Hevywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, 








Thayer, No. 4654 


Mass.) $16.95. Principally tan- 
colored maple with dull rubbed 
finish. Seat height, 2414 in. Weight, 
27 lb. Quality of materials, excel- 
lent; assembly, very good; work- 
manship, poor. Stability much 
above average (second highest of 
conventional chairs tested). 
Wooden tray swings up over baby’s 
head on two curved bows. On 
sample tested, one bow was cracked 
and tray was misaligned. Adjust- 
able footrest with wooden brace 
which was dislodged by slightest 
touch. Leather safety strap fast- 
ened to tray with one small tack, 
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snapped under seat; tack could be 
easily pulled out if tray were lifted 
with end of strap snapped under 
seat. Sample tested had lost strap. 
Appearance, fair, but continuation 





Honeysuckle 


of fair appearance questionable be- 
cause upholstered back would be 
hard to clean and the ruffle around 
chair seat was a dirt catcher, likely 





Wards Babyguard 


to be worn by a lively baby. This 
chair can be converted into a low 
wheeled table and chair combina- 
tion. 3 
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Honeysuckle 


C. Not Recommended 


(Sears-Roebuck’s Cat- 
No. 1—8761) $8.95, plus postage. 
Principally natural maple; chair 
with high-gloss finish, tray with 
luster finish. Height, 22% in. 
Weight, 19 lb. Quality of materials 
and assembly, good; workmanship, 
poor. Stability below average. 
Wooden tray adjustable, with use 
of two hands. Hinged footrest with 
wooden brace. Leather safety strap, 
tacked to tray (2 tacks), with eye- 


let and slot which fasten to pin 
under seat; very difficult to fasten 
or loosen (impossible without lower- 
ing footrest). Appearance, fair. This 
chair would possibly be a desirable 
purchase when price is a prime con- 
sideration, and some inconvenience 
would not be objectionable. l 


Wards Babyguard (Montgomery 
Ward’s Cat. No. 66—2504R; made 
by Lehman Chair Co., Cannelton, 
Ohio) $8.95. This number not 
listed in 1946-47 Fall and Winter 


Catalog, but 66-—2503R at $9.29, 
plus shipping charges, appears to 
be practically identical. Wood, 
probably gum stained maple and 
varnished, reddish brown or brown 
on under portions. Height, 22% 
in. Weight, 16 Ib. Quality of 
materials, finish, and workmanship, 
poor; assembly, good. Stability 
poor (tipped more easily than any 
other tested). Tray and footrest 
similar to that of the Lehman Baby- 
guard. No safety strap. Appear- 
ance, very good. 1 








| Power Hedge Clippers 








LTHOUGH this is not the 

season of the year that 
one normally purchases hedge 
clippers, the fact that electric 
motor-driven clippers are now 
beginning to be available may 
cause some subscribers to pur- 
chase one now in order to have 
it in readiness for next season. 
It is hoped that reference to 
this preliminary report may 
help hedge owners who have 
grown tired of clipping their 
hedges with hand shears to 
save money and avoid disap- 
pointment when they come to 
buying a power clipper. 

Two types of hedge trim- 
mers were tested—one the 
Hedge-Klip, which was com- 
plete with a Universal electric 
motor for 110-volt ac-dc, and 
the other the La Rene, which 
was designed to receive its 
power from a shaft inserted in 
the drill-chuck of any standard 
Y4-inch electric drill. The per- 
formance of these two clippers 
was compared with that of a 
pre-war product known as the 


_Hedgshear, manufactured by 
“Syracuse Toolectric Mfg. 


Corp., 1720 N. Salina St., Syra- 
cuse 8, N.Y. The power clip- 
pers were also put into compe- 





Hedgshear 








* 


tition with manual clipping of 
a hedge by means of a good 
pair of hand shears. The 
Hedge-Klip was found to be 
unsatisfactory for work on nor- 
mal-sized shoots such as are 
shown in the illustration. 
These. stalled the underpow- 
ered motor and cut down the 
cutting action su much that it 
required more time to cut a 
hedge than with the hand- 
operated shears. The motor 
also heated up very rapidly 
and, after a few minutes had 


elapsed, became too hot to 
touch. The weight of this de- 
vice (8 Ib.), its slowness of 
operation, and its marked lack 
of the necessary power or keen- 
ness, or both, made the ap- 
pliance very tiring to operate. 

The La Rene was an in- 
genious device which, as al- 
ready mentioned, was to be 
used as an accessory to an elec- 
tric motor-driven hand drill. 
This was attached, in accord- 
ance with instructions, to a 
Thor electric drill, Model No. 
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5576, operating at about 2500 
rpm., but it gave poor per- 
formance, less satisfactory, .if 
anything, than that of the 
Hedge-Klip. The drill motor 
heated up rapidly, but did not 
become as hot as the motor of 
Hedge-Klip. While the La 
Rene’s performance might have 
been improved somewhat with 
a heavier and more powerful 
hand drill to drive it, this 
would not have been a prac- 
tical solution as the Thor elec- 
tric drill which weighed 3 lb. 
6 oz. was as heavy as the motor 
unit should be if it was not to 
be too tiring for the operator. 
The weight of the drill and the 
La Rene together was 5 lb. 15 
oz. (The drill was one which 
handled normal drilling opera- 
tions without overheating.) 
The La Rene had one addi- 
tional serious fault. It was 
fastened to the electric drill by 
means of a narrow band clamp. 
This arrangement did not suf- 
fice to hold the cutter bar in 
alignment with the driving 
arm, with the result that dur- 
ing operation, the driving arm 
jumped out of its socket. The 





whole arrangement for con- 
necting the cutter mechanism 
to the power drill was quite 
unsatisfactory and needed fur- 
ther engineering development. 
Moreover, the workmanship 
and fit of the cutting bar were 
not nearly up to what was re- 
quired to make an efficient and 
durable device. The driving 





—e 


cam heated up rapidly possibly 
indicating a serious fault in de- 
sign, as there appears to be no 
good reason why, if properly 
made and fitted, it should not 
run cool. 


A. Recommended 


Hedgshear (Syracuse Toolectric Mfg. 
Corp., 1720 N. Salina St., Syracuse 
8, N.Y.) Price in 1940, about $25. 
(Not yet available for 1946 delivery, 
and 1946 price not yet established.) 
This clipper has been used hard each 
season, sometimes by several dif- 
ferent people, and with no particular 
attempt to protect it from hard 
usage. Only one minor repair was 
required, and that was one which 
was not due to any fault of the shear 
itself. The cutting mechanism is 
very well made and consists of 
toothed cutters constituting parts of 
a chain which revolved rapidly in 
one direction. The appliance was 
easy to hold and cuts fast. Weight. 
534 Ib. 


C. Not Recommended 


La Rene Hedge Trimmer (John L. 
James Co., 307 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16) $16.90. Designed for at- 
tachment to any standard portable 
ky-inch electric drill. Cutter bar, 
12 in. long; had reciprocating (back 
and forth) motion. Weight with 
drill, 5 Ib. 15 oz. Claimed to be so 











Hedge- Klip 
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light 2 woman could operate it, and 
to cut “100 feet of hedge in 20 
minutes.” Unfortunately the manu- 
facturer did not say how much the 
hedge could be permitted to grow 
and yet permit such speed to, be pos- 
sible, and it is certain that fast 
cutting would be wholly impracti- 
cable unless the hedge were clipped 
frequently enough that the shoots 
were small and tender. 

Hedge-Klip (Accmatool Co. Inc., 102 
W. 101 St., New York 25) $40. 
Unit equipped with 110-volt ac-dc 
Universal motor. Cutter bar, 12 in. 
long; had reciprocating motion. 
Weight, 8 Ib. Advertising claim, 
“you can trim every twig, cut every 
limb cleanly and sharply.’’, was not 
substantiated in tests. Motor was 
underpowered, slowed down and 
stalled frequently, and became hot 
very quickly. Wiring to motor was 
poorly done, and not properly se- 
cured and insulated; after very little 
use, one wire became short-circuited 
by contact with the commutator 
and burned through. 
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Typical normal sized shoots of a privet hedge which Hedge-Klip failed 


to cut without stalling the motor 


The diameter of these can be judged 


from the scale divided into 20ths and 10ths of an inch seen below the torn 


ends of the shoots. 











honognaph Pickups 


iy RECENT YEARS the increas- 
ing quality of recorded 
music has brought about the 
growth of a large group of 
listeners who not only want 
the best in phonograph rec- 
ords, but who also demand the 
best in reproducing equipment 
-—-turntables, pickups, ampli- 
fiers, loud-speakers. This de- 
mand has been evidenced by 
the appearance on the market 
of a considerable number of 
so-called “high-fidelity” pick- 
ups; a number of these form 
the subject of the present 
study. 

A pickup may be described 
as that part of the reproducing 
mechanism of a phonograph 
which contains the phonograph 
needle together with the means 
for changing the vibratory 


movement of the needle into 
electrical energy that can be 
fed into a vacuum-tube cir- 
cuit. There are, besides, an 
arm and bearings, for con- 
trolling the swing of the needle 
and its associated parts up- 
ward and downward and across 
the record. The quality of the 
pickup determines ‘to a large 
extent the life of the records 
reproduced by it, and the 
pickup is besides one of the 
most important links in the 
chain of reproduction which 
begins with the record and 
ends with the reproduced 
sounds. 

It is important to note that 
the pickup is only one of the 
links determining good record 
reproduction. ‘The quality of 
the loud-speaker and its hous- 


ing or ‘‘baffle’’ has probably an 
equal effect upon the final re- 
production, while the amplifer 
(which builds up the electrical 
impulses generated by ‘the 
pickup to sufficient strength to 
actuate a speaker) must :also 
be of very good design: and 
workmanship. There are un- 
doubtedly many radio phono- 
graph combinations. in use to- 
day whose reproduction of 
phonograph records would be 
vastly improved by the use of 
a better pickup. (There are 
many, too, that are so poor in 
performance that a new pickup 
would not give any great im- 
provement.) In most record 
players (particularly those 
which do not use an automatic 
record changer),"it. is a siniple 
matter for a radio ségyicetian 
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to make the change from one 
pickup to another. 

Ideally, it would appear that 
the best pickup would be one 
which reproduces all recorded 
musical sounds from say 20 to 
20,000 cycles' (the approxi- 
mate range of the human ear) 
with equal facility and without 
introducing any distortions or 
modifications of its own. There 
are a number of factors, how- 
ever, which must be taken into 
consideration in judging the 
performance of any reproduc- 
ing system. The phonograph 
records now generally available 
have progressive losses in the 
high treble so that sounds or 
overtones in excess of 8500 
cycles generally cannot be re- 
produced at all. This progres- 
sive loss may begin at about 
5000 cycles, depending upon 
the particular make and quality 
of record, of course. 

The matter of needle scratch 
or hiss must also be considered. 
Under any given set of circum- 
stances it is known that the 
wider the frequency range be- 
ing reproduced, the more evi- 
dent will be the needle scratch 
emanating from the loud- 
speaker. This scratch is often 
annoying and may be a very 
unpleasant background to good 
music, The amount of needle 
scratch which may be tolerated 
varies widely with the listener, 
and since the disturbance is 
most evident at frequencies be- 
tween 3000 and 5000 cycles, 
those to whom needle hiss is 
most objectionable might pre- 
fer reproduction in which high- 
er frequencies progressively 
dropped in intensity above 
3500 cycles. It is certainly bet- 
ter, however, to obtain such a 





nothe 
source is 16 to 16,000 les. As people grow 
aider, there is a marked loss of sensitivity to the 
higher Sequences, and sounds having frequencies 
above 12, cycles, for persons over the age of 
W, and of 10,000, over the age of 50, may not 
be heard at all. 


loss of treble in controlled fash- 
ion, by the use of a tone con- 
trol, rather than through 
equipment having a fixed 
drooping response characteris- 
tic, since needle hiss will varv 
widely with individual record- 
ings, and its degree of objec- 
tionableness depends upon the 
individual who is listening. In 
any event, a good pickup 
should cause as little needle 
scratch as possible, considering 
its response range. 

As to the bass end of the 
scale, it has been found that 
many people prefer a rather 
exaggerated reproduction of 
low tones. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that the 
relative sensitivity of the ear 
to low tones (and to the treble 
as well) varies in accordance 
with the volume of the sound 
being heard. In the concert 
hall the volume of sound is 
much greater than could be 
tolerated in one’s living room, 
so that the bass notes appear to 
be relatively loud as compared 
to the middle register. When 
listening to reproduced music 
(at far lower sound levels) it is 
often found desirable to 
‘““boost’”’ or increase the loud- 
ness of the bass to maintain 
this apparent balance. (Were 
it not for the troublesome mat- 
ter of needle hiss, the foregoing 
discussion would apply equally 
well as a reason for having a 
treble boost.) The manner in 
which records are cut with in- 
tentional weakening of the 
lower frequencies (to prevent 
grooves with a wide to-and- 
fro sweep, corresponding to 
loud low tones, from cutting 
into each other) also results in 
a gradual loss of bass volume 
beginning at about 250 cycles 
—-or about middle C on the 
piano; this loss progressively 
increases for lower tones. Most 
reproducing systems are ar- 
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ranged to compensate to some 
degree for this cutting off of 
the loudness of recording of the 
hass region. 

ft would appear then that 
various compensations must be 
incorporated in or just before 
the amplifier in order to obtain 
reproduction satisfactory to all 
listeners and to overcome un- 
avoidable losses elsewhere in 
the system. Since co nensa- 
tion or equalization must be 
used, it is important that the 
pickup lend itself to this re- 
quirement by having a 
“smooth response curve’; in 
other words it must translate 
the recorded sounds into elec- 
trical energy without special 
emphasis or discrimination for 
any particular small region of 
the audible range. A gradual 
or smooth change in energy 
transformation can be equal- 
ized, but it is extremely dif- 
ficult to equalize an abrupt 
change. For examples of 
smooth (but not necessarily 
linear) response curves see 
Astatic FP-38 and GE Variable 
Reluctance. The curve of Au- 
dax Pro-2L, on the other hand, 
has a moderate “peak’’ at 
about 7000 cycles. 

The electrical output of all 
pickups will contain, to some 
degree, what are known as dis- 
tortion products, or modifica- 
tions of the recorded sounds 
which have been introduced bv 
the pickup. The better the 
pickup, the lower this distor- 
tion will be. Distortion pro- 
ducts are most serious when 
they are generated with tones 
whose fundamentals fall in the 
bass or lower middle register. 
The distortion products of 
these tones will appear as har- 
monics or as spurious frequen- 
cies in the range where the 
human ear is most sensitive to 
tone quality—-namely from 
about 1000 to 5000 cycles— 
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and will then be unpleasantly 
noticeable to anyone with a 
musical ear. For this reason 
it has been estimated that 5% 
distortion at 100 cycles is as 
noticeable as 35% distortion at 
1000 cycles, when sound repro- 
duction is at a low level. 


There are two major types of 
distortion: harmonic distor- 
tion, and that produced by in- 
termodulation. The former re- 
sults in the generation of ex- 
traneous sounds which are 
“harmonically related” to the 
fundamental. The timbre (or 
identifying quality) of the orig- 
inal musical note is thus 
changed, but the ear may not 
be greatly offended by it. In- 
termodulation effects, on the 
other hand, are not “‘harmoni- 
cally related’’ and are there- 
fore in the nature of discords 
and thus offensive to the ear. 
It is generally considered that 
up to 5% distortion can be 
tolerated for high-fidelity re- 
production. For the critical 
listener, however, less than this 
amount will be desirable at the 
low and middle frequencies. 


The record enthusiast with 
a valuable collection of disks 
is certain to require that his 
pickup cause as little wear to 
the record as possible. Of the 
various factors entering into 
such a consideration probably 
the most important are the 
type of needle, the pressure ex- 
erted by the needle, and the 
so-called “tracking error.”” (The 
amount of wear caused by the 
various types of needles has 
been covered in CR’s issues 
for January 1946, February 
1946, and March 1946, to 
which the reader is referred.) 
Needle pressures have been 
lowered considerably in the 
past few years so that pres- 
sures of about one ounce are 
now not uncommon, but such 


low needle pressures are usu- 
ally found only in the better 
record-playing equipment. A 
needle pressure of one ounce 
seems to be a good compro- 
mise, in that it will keep needle 
and record wear low while still 
allowing, in a properly designed 
pickup, satisfactory and de- 
pendable driving contact be- 
tween the record groove and 
the needle. 


Tracking error is another 
reason for record wear, and on 
theoretical grounds at least can 
account for some degree of loss 
of fidelity. With an ideal pick- 
up (which does not exist in 
practice, of course), the phono- 
graph needle should theoreti- 
cally stand in the record groove 
at a slight angle from the verti- 
cal, and should move across the 
record in such a way that its 
intended direction of vibration 
is at all times perpendicular to 
a tangent to the groove at the 
point of needle contact. How- 
ever, with equipment now 
available, as the needle is 
swung across the record by the 
pickup, the intended direction 
of vibration departs from the 
perpendicular by a small 
angle. This small angle is 
generally known as “tracking 
error.’’ The smaller the angle 
the less the error will be. 
As the needle is moved toward 
the center by the rotation of 
the record, the needle is turned 
slightly due to the presence of 
tracking error. This rotation 
results in the sharp edges of 
the flat spots coming into con- 
tact with the sides of the groove, 
with relatively rapid cutting of 
the groove walls. However, 
since authorities do not seem 
to agree on the practical im- 
portance of ordinary amounts 
of tracking error, no special 
consideration was given this 
point in rating the pickups. 


Phonograph pickups may be 
broadly classified into two 
groups: crystal and magnetic. 
Crystal pickups depend upon 
the bending or flexing of Ro- 
chelle salt crystals (piezo-elec- 
tric effect) for the conversion 
of needle motion into electrical 
voltage impulses. These crys- 
tals are susceptible to high tem- 
perature or humidity—may in 
fact be ruined by exposure to 
temperatures over 120°F. On 
the other hand, most pickups 
may deteriorate rapidly upon 
prolonged exposures to elevated 
temperature due to the dete- 
rioration of the rubber or plas- 
tic used in them for damping. 
Magnetic pickups are made in 
several variations and are sold 
under numerous proprietary 
names such as the GE 
‘Variable Reluctance’ and the 
Audax ‘‘Relayed Flux’’ Micro- 
dyne. 


Magnetic pickups are suscep- 
tible to hum when located in 
alternating fields. This some- 
times causes difficulty because 
of the presence of a strong alter- 
nating current magnetic field 
around the turntable motor. 
The matching transformers 
often required by the magnetic 
type also introduce problems 
involving hum, and these trans- 
formers must be of high qual- 
ity and hum-shielded, or care- 
fully located away from mag- 
netic fields. 


High voltage-output is desir- 
able in a pickup in order to de- 
crease the amount of “gain” 
or amplification required of the 
amplifier. This makes for sim- 
pler design of the amplifier, 
lessens susceptibility to hum, 
and lowers the cost. High volt- 
age output is particularly im- 
portant if equalization is used 
since equalizers always result 
in reduction of usable output 
from a pickup or amplifier. 
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~ > NS#tust.-bé -nderstood ‘that 
the’ véltage output of a pickup 


may be insufficient for its use. 


with a particular phonograph 
or radid-phonograph, depend- 
ing upon the amplification avail- 
able in the*instrument. It is 
necessary}'therefore, in buying 
atiy of the pickups (except the 
General Electric and Zenith 
Cobra, which are available only 
aé a part of the respective radio- 
phonographs) ‘that lave low 
voltage outputs, ‘such as the 
Audax D-38-H or the Astatic 
FP-38, to be sure that sufficient 
electrical output will be de- 
livered to the amplifier by the 
pickup to provide satisfactory 
volume level from the loud- 
speaker. It may be necessary 
in some Cases, accordingly, to 
buy the pickup with the pro- 
vision ‘that it can be returned 
if sufficient output is not af- 
forded. Where it is known that 
the amplification available is 
not large, or there is doubt 
about the:sufficiency of the out- 
put of the phonograph, a pick- 
up with high output, such. as 
the Shure 93 AN would. be 
chosen. It will be noted that 
in the listings herewith the high 
voltage outputs, except in the 
single instance of the, Shure 93 
AN,.go with undesirably high 
needle pressure; . nevertheless, 
the advantage of low needle 
pressure may have to be sacri- 
ficed in order to obtain suff- 
cient output to produce proper 
volume with many or most ex- 
isting record-reproducing units. 
On: the whole, erystal pickups 
provide a higher voltage out- 
put than do magnetic pickups. 
For reasons given in this and 
in the. preceding paragraphs, 
CR, as in the past, considers 
that the crystal type of pickup 
isthe one -that average listen- 
ers will find most practicalfor 
‘home use. Bie , 
The Zenith piekup- which was 


included ‘in -CR’s test was 
_ neither of the crystal nor mag- 


netic type. Instead, the pick- 
up head contained a small coil 
placed close to the needle shank; 
on the latter was mounted a 
small vane. As the needle fol- 
lowed the modulations of the 
record groove, the vane was 
vibrated toward and away from 
the coil, varying the electrical 
characteristics of the coil. This 
coil formed part.of an oscillator 
circuit, the remainder of which 
was contained in the preampli- 
fier unit accompanying the 
pickup. The alteration of the 
electrical characteristics of the 
coil by the change of position 
of the vane modulates the os- 
cillator circuit; the modulated 
currents produced are detected 
and amplified by circuits in the 
preamplifier much as a radio 
receiver picks up a program 
from a radio station. The ex- 
tremely light loading of the 
needle, due to its having to 
drive only the small vane, is an 
advantage, in that the needle 
can vibrate quite freely in fol- 
lowing the sinuosities of the 
record groove;. one result of 
this condition is that only very 
light pressure is necessary to 
make the needle follow the 
groove properly. 


All of the factors discussed 
in this article were considered 
in CR’s test. In addition the 
following were also taken into 
account: mechanical strength 
and quality of bearings, ex- 
pected life, difficulty of mount- 
ing, and amount of noise radi- 
ated directly from the needle. 
The latter item is not particu- 
larlyimportant to those using 
high-quality playing equipment 
since most good record players 
have -a“cover ‘over the pickup 


‘and turntable, to shut off the 


direct‘ sounds from the needle. 
Direct ‘needle - noise is usually 
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low with low needle pressures. 


In making the tests on which 
the following ratings are based, 
Columbia Frequency Record 
No. 10003-M was used for fre- 
quency response measurements. 
A wave analyzer embodying a 
very selective filter was em- 
ployed to measure the recorded 
tone as produced by the pickup 
and to eliminate scratch, 
rumble, and distortion products 
from the readings. Where re- 
sponse curves with equalizers 
are given, such equalizers are 
those described in the instruc- 
tion sheets furnished with the 
pickups, and do not necessarily 
reflect the best equalization 
that may be possible for a given 
pickup. Where quality of bear- 
ings is discussed, the ‘‘vertical 
bearing’ refers to the pivot 
allowing motion of the arm 
across the record; the “‘hori- 
zontal bearing”’ to that allowing 
the pickup to be lifted from or 
lowered to the record. 

Tracking error was measured 
with the pickup positioned in 
accordance with the maker's 
directions—the error found 
could have been lessened in 
some cases by better design. 
For each pickup tested, a graph 
er set of curves is given show- 
ing the way the response of the 
pickup varies from low to high 
frequencies. Superimposed on 
the curve or curves represent- 
ing the performance of the pick- 
up itself, is a curve, alike in 
each case, showing the char- 
acteristics of the Columbia 
10003-M standard test record. 
All the pickups had so-called 
permanent needles except the 
following: A static, Model B-16; 
Astatic, Model AB-8; Audax 
Microdyne, Model Pro-2L; 
Audax Microdyne, Model D- 


38-H.-- With these four, Victor 


Full- Tone needles were used in 
carfying out the test. 
































A. Recommended 


A static, Model FP-38 (Astatic Corp., 


Conneaut, Ohio) $18.35. Crvstal 
type. Frequency response with use 
of equalizer specified by manufac- 
turer, excellent, almost ideal, but 
with the equalizer giving flat re- 
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sponse, the output was so low (0.051 
volts) that the pickup would often 
not be considered suitable for ulti- 
mate consumer use, as it would call 
for the addition of a preamplifier to 
the circuit; this, acting in combina- 
tion with the regular amplifier in the 
phonograph or radio receiver, would 
provide the needed gain. Some 
listeners, particularly those whose 
reproducing equipment is not equip- 
ped with a tone control, may prefer 
to use this unit unequalized, in 
which case there will be a reduction 
of surface noise and sufficient output 
to give good volume with an average 
amplifier. Response without the 
equalizer, although not nearly as 
close to the ideal as with equaliza- 
tion, was good, and the voltage cor- 
respondingly greatly increased (9 
times), with great reduction of out- 
put of the higher musical frequen- 
cies; these fell off seriously begin- 
ning at 3000 cycles. There was, to 
be sure, a corresponding reduction 
of record surface noise (which many 
users do not like to hear, even 
though in avoiding this they must 
sacrifice the overtones of musical 
instruments such as the oboe, tam- 
bourine, triangles, etc.. which are 
necessary to give faithful reproduc- 
tion). Distortion low—maximum 
of 1.5% second and 1.5% third 
harmonic at 300 cycles. Needle 
pressure desirably low, 1.1 oz.— 
on a par with GE. Voltage out- 
put, unequalized, 0.45 (moderate); 
equalized, 0.051 (would require pre- 
amplification for use with most 
phonograph amplifiers). Noise out- 
put (needle noise heard in loud- 
speaker) was found to be moderately 
high, due in part to extended re- 
sponse range. Direct needle noise 
low. Tracking error rather large— 
8.8 degrees maximum—but con- 
sidered satisfactory since distortion 
was low. Quality of construction 
considered excellent. Pickup was 
equipped with fairly well protected 
jewel needle. Quality of bearings 
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Key to Graphs in 
the Listings which 
Follow 


Frequency response of 
phonograph pickups. In 
some instances results in- 
clude the effect of a pre- 
amplifier, equalizer, or 
both. 

The horizontal scale rep- 
resents frequencies in 
thousands of cycles per sec- 
ond, as indicated by the 
numbers along the bottom 
of the graphs. 

The vertical scale gives 
output of pickup in db (as 
voltage ratio). 


——Output from the 
pickup with equal- 
izer when one was 
used, and with as- 
sociated preamplifier, 
when one was used. 

-~-- Output from the 
pickup without 
equalizer. 

. Curve as supplied by 
manufacturer as rep- 
resenting the per- 
formance of his pick- 
up. 

-—-— Output from the 
standard frequency 
record (Columbia 
10003-M) as it would 
be given if played 
through an ideal 








pickup. 
fair. Instructions received with 
pickup included equalizer circuits, 
and were considered adequate. 2 


Caltron, Model 300-P (Caltron Co., 


Los Angeles) $17.50, with Model 
400 preamplifier; pickup only, 
$10.20. (Later price Model 300-P 
complete, $19.50. Preamplifier, 
Model 402, said to be improved, now 
$12.50.) Magnetic type. Frequency 
response of pickup and equalized 
preamplifier, moderately good. Had 
some bass boost, and response drop- 
ped off rapidly beyond 6000 cycles, 
but this type of reproduction is 
satisfactory to many; no doubt a 
good many will actually prefer it to 
true wide-range reproduction. Dis 





tortion low—maximum of 1% sec- 


ond arid 1% third harmon at $09 
cycles. Other harmonics absent. 
Needle pressure low, 1.36 oz. (maker 
claimed 1 oz.). Voltage output (with 
use of the preamplifier) 0.75 (moder- 
ate). Noise output satisfactorily low, 
direct needle noise moderate. Track- 
ing error relatively small—4.5 de 
grees maximum. Quality of con 
struction satisfactory. Vertical bear- 
ing good, horizontal bearing fair. In- 
structions received with pickup con- 
sidered adequate. 

General Electric Variable Reluctance 
(General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.) Magnetic type. At the 
present time sold only in conjunc 
tion with GE radios, such as the 
Model 326 discussed elsewhere in 
this issue. Unit tested was part of 
Seebutg automatic record changer, 
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-and included a preamplifier.. Fre 

quency response good (had excep 

tionally smooth curve), but range 
would he considered restricted for 
the critical listener. Maker claims 
this degree of equalization chosen, 
after numerous tests, by majority 
of listeners whose preferences were 
studied, and no doubt “average 
listeners” do not care for wide-range 
response in listening to phonograph 
records and radio. Distortion vers 
low-—maximum of 1% second and 
1% third harmonic at 100 cycles; 
distortion at other frequencies negli 

gible. Amount of higher harmonics 
produced, negligible. Needle pres 
sure 1.07 oz.—second lowést in test. 
Voltage output (including preampli 

her) 0.54 volts (moderate): without 
preamplifier 0.01 (low). Noise out 

put satisfactorily low, direct needle 
noise very low. Tracking error 
highest in test, 13.2 degrees maxi- 
mum, but did not appear to be a 
cause of distortion Quality cf con- 
struction and bearings satisfactory 

Jewel needle, exceptionally well pro 
tected. A knife edge was used for 
the horizontal bearing, and thus no 
oiling would be required. 

B. Intermediate 


A static, Model AB-8 (Astatic Corp.) 
$11.15. Crystal type. Had re 
stricted high frequency” résponse 
and some bass boost, when not 
equalized. With equalization, bass 
response was reduced, ~and higher 
frequencies somewhat’ increased ; 
highs, however, fell off rapidly be- 
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ginning with 4000 cycles. Distor- 
tion was low, 1% second harmonic 
at most frequencies, reaching a 
maximum of 24% at 200 cycles. 
Third harmonics had a maximum of 








1% at 500 cycles, while the amounts 
of other harmonics produced were 
negligible. Needle pressure high— 
practically 3 oz. This pressure, to- 
gether with the stiff needle as- 
sembly, would cause greater than 
average record wear and might thus 
warrant a C rating for this pickup 
when for use with fine recordings. 
Voltage output high—5 volts un- 
equalized; 1.5 volts equalized. 
Noise output was low, direct needle 
noise high. Tracking error very 
low—2.1 degrees maximum—best in 
test, in that respect. Quality of 
construction good; crystal unit of 
rugged design, which should stand 
moderate abuse, and would tend to 
make pickup satisfactory for use by 
children. Vertical bearing satisfac 
tory, horizontal bearing poor; hori- 
zontal cushioning system not good 
(rubber mountings improperly 
placed). Instructions inadequate. 
as they provided only mounting di- 
mensions. 1 
Shure, Model 93 AN (Shure Bros., 
225 W. Huron St., Chicago 10) 
$8.60. Crystal type. Frequency 
response, without equalization, 
showed considerable ‘‘boost” in bass 
and middle register. High fre- 
quencies dropped off rapidly beyond 
4000 cycles. Equalization specified 














by manufacturer still further in- 
creased low frequency response, 
whereas an increase in the high 
frequencies was needed. Distortion 
was low—had maximum of 2.2% 
third harmonic at 300 cycles; sec- 
ond and higher harmonics were vir- 
tually absent. Needle pressure low, 
around 1.3 oz., but action of bearing 
was “‘sticky.” Voltage output high 
—2.15 volts—exceptional for a low- 
pressure pickup. Noise output low, 
second best in test. Direct needle 
noise satisfactory. Tracking error 
small, 4.6 degrees maximum. Qual- 


Brush, Model PL—20 


Audax 


ity of construction satisfactory. 
Bearing quality fair. This pickup 
represented very good value, con- 
sidering its low price and fairly low 
needle pressure. 1 
(Brush De- 
velopment Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland) $45. Crystal type. 
Frequency response without equali- 
zation, fair. Had considerable 
“boost” in bass and middle register, 
but response dropped off rapidly at 
higher frequencies. Equalization 
recommended by maker flattened 
the response curve somewhat, but 
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high-end response still deficient. 
With proper equalization, pickup 
might have warranted a better rat- 
ing. Total harmonic distortion low, 
amount of third and higher har- 
monics negligible. Second har- 
monics reached maximum of 3% at 
300 cycles, elsewhere much lower. 
Needle pressure was desirably low 
—1.15 oz. Voltage output un- 
equalized, 0.82 (moderate); equal- 
ized, 0.2 (should not require pre- 
amplifier). Noise output moderately 
high, direct needle noise very low. 
Average tracking error low; 4.9 de- 
grees maximum. Quality of con 
struction good; the pickup was 
ruggedly built and had excellent 
vertical and good horizontal bear- 
ings. Instructions provided ade 
quate information. 3 
Microdyne, Model D-38-H 
(Audak Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18) $29.95. Transformer 
(usually necessary for matching to 
amplifier), $7.50 extra. Magnetic 
type. Frequency response similar to 
Audax Pro-2L; equalized response 
considered good, but had slight 
peaks or other irregularities. With- 
out equalization, bass response was 
deficient, and the peak at about 6000 
cycles was more noticeable. Dis- 
tortion found to be rather high and 
to increase with needle wear. Second 
and third harmonics (maximum of 
5.5%) appeared through range of 
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50 to 5000 cycles. Pickup arm 
showed tendency to resonate at 200 
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Zenith Cobra 


cycles—one reading gave maximum 
of 8% second harmonic at that 
point. Higher-order harmonics were 
generally absent except for 2% maxi 
mum at about 1000 cycles. Needle 
pressure fairly high, 1.8 0z. Voltage 
output (measured at output of 
transformer needed to match the 
pickup to most amplifiers) moder 
ately low, 0.31 volts. With equal 
izer, voltage drops to about one- 
quarter of this value; this greatly 
lowered voltage would necessitate 
use of a preamplifier. Noise output 
low; direct needle noise fairly high. 
Tracking error was satisfactory, 
with maximum of 5.1 degrees. 
Quality of construction satisfactory. 
but bearings only fair. Instructions 
adequate, but presentation at 
greater length would have made for 
better understanding by the lay- 
man. No arm rest was provided 
with this pickup. 3 


Audax Microdyne, Model Pro-2L 


(Audak Co.) $68.50. Transformer 
$7.50 extra. Magnetic type. Fre 


ma\\\ 
\\ 


quency response with equalization, 
very good; the slight peak at 7000 
cycles should not be objectionable. 
Without equalization, bass response 
was deficient. Distortion was found 
to be fairly high and to increase with 
needle wear. With new needles. 
had second harmonic distortion of 
3.5% at 1000 cycles, increasing to 
6% at lower frequencies. Other 
harmonics were considerably lower. 
however. Needle pressure was fairly 
low, 1.52 oz. Voltage output (mea 
sured at output of transformer: 
needed to match pickup to most 
amplifiers) moderately low, 0.25 
volts. With equalizer, voltage drop- 
ped to about one-quarter this value: 
this lowered voltage would neces- 
sitate use of preamplifier. (See dis- 
cussion of this problem in text and 
under Astatic FP38.) Noise out- 
put was found to be somewhat 
high, direct needle noise fairly low. 
Tracking error satisfactory, with 
maximum of 5.1 degrees. Quality of 
construction satisfactory, but bear- 
ings only fair. Instructions ade- 
quate, but presentation at greater 
length would have made for better 
understanding by the layman. 3 
(Zenith Radio Corp.., 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39) 
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At the present time sold only in con- 
junction with Zenith radios, such as 
Model 12HO090 listed elsewhere in 
this issue. For description of prin- 
ciples on which this pickup func- 
tions, see text of this article. Unit 


tested consisted of pickup and pre- 
amplifier, the latter being an essen- 
tial part of the equipment. The 
frequency response of the pickup 
was only fair, as output dropped off 
rapidly above 4000 cycles. There 
was a small peak at this point due 
to resonance of the pickup arm, but 
the curve was smooth from 50 cycles 
up to 4000. Distortion desirably 
low, consisted of second and third 
harmonics of same magnitude, being 
less than 1% in the middle frequen- 
cies and rising to 3% at 50 cycles. 
Needle pressure lowest in test— 
only 0.6 to 0.7 oz. Voltage output 
(including preamplifier) 1.32 volts, 
desirably high. Noise output satis- 


factorily low, direct needle noise 
very low. Tracking error among 
lowest in test—3 degrees maximum. 
Quality of construction satisfactory. 
Had well protected semi-permanent 
(metallic) needle which was an in- 
tegral part of needle cartridge. The 
latter must therefore be replaced 
when needle requires changing, but 
because of the light needle pressure 
and high compliance (flexibility of 
the needle action) needle life should 
be long. Bearings not cushioned as 
in most other units tested, but 
cartridge was mounted on springs 
and felt. Slight stickiness noted in 
horizontal bearing of pickup arm. 


C. Not Recommended 


Astatic, Model B-16 (Astatic Corp.) 
$25. Crystal type. Frequency re- 
sponse fair, but response dropped 
off in pronounced fashion above 4000 
cycles. The equalizer effected only 
a small improvement. Distortion 
was fairly low, except for a resonance 
at about 300 cycles, where over 10% 
third harmonic was found. This 
resonance persisted to some degree 
down to 200 cycles. Second har- 








en s Hats 





EN’S HATS, unlike the 

decorative pieces worn 
by women, do not significantly 
change in style, shape, or ap- 
pearance from year to year. 
The quality of the simple head- 
wear, however, that is worn by 
men has varied from year to 
year. This year the most evi- 
dent change in characteristics 
has been an increase in wear re- 
sistance of the hat material as 
compared with samples of the 
same brands tested in 1945. 
While this may be due to an 
improvement in the materials 
used in manufacture, it would 
seem, in view of the present 
shortage in supplies of furs, 


that it is more likely to be the 
result of the addition of some 
plastic resin as a binding agent 
to hold the fibers into position 
so that they develop their best 
strength and resistance to 
creasing and wear. This is an 
excellent method by which to 
increase the durability of 
hats, as demonstrated by the 
Adam hat, which was labeled 
as containing 25% Vinyon, a 
plastic resin; although this hat 
was only a wool felt rather than 
one made of rabbit fur, it had 
easily the best wear resistance 
of any sample tested. 

The following ratings are 
based on “‘wear resistance’”’ (re- 


monic distortion reached maximum 
of 2.5% at 1500 cycles. Higher 
order harmonics were also noted in 
the region from 500 to 70 cycles. 


Needle pressure was fuund to be 
excessive, 3.5 oz. This pressure, to- 
gether with stiffness of needle as- 
sembly, would cause relatively rapid 
record wear. Voltage output was 
high—3.8 volts without equaliza- 
tion. (Desirable for pickup which 
must be used with older reproducing 
equipment or equipment which has 
a relatively low amplification.) 
Noise output high, direct needle 
noise high. Tracking error was 
found to reach a maximum of 7.2 
degrees (high) when mounted in ac 
cordance with maker's directions 
This figure could have been re 
duced by proper instructions for 
mounting. Quality of construction, 
good; of bearings, good. Instruc- 
tions considered somewhat sketchy. 


2 
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sistance of the felt to repeated 
flexing), water resistance when 
new and after dry cleaning, re- 
sistance to soiling, effects of 
dry cleaning, and fading. 

All of the samples were found 
to be colorfast to water and 
with the exception of the Lee 
and Mallory were colorfast to 
dry cleaning. The Lee and 
Mallory hats were very slightly 
lighter in shade after dry clean- 
ing. 

The weights of the hats will 
be roughly proportional to the 
weights of the felts as given in 
the listings. For example, the 
Adam hat, the heaviest hat 
tested, will be about 40% heav- 
ier than the Dobbs, which had 
the lightest felt. Ratings are 
cr46. 
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Comparison of Prices and Bend Endurance Cycles 1940-1946 


1940 


1943 


1945 


1946 
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Brand | Price Wvding | Price Genging | Price WoSiag hanes alee 
Adam | $2.95 293 $5.00 - 168 i Mat tented | $5.00 2533* 
Brent 4.95 600 4.98 123 | $8.50 177 | = 8.95 481 
Disney 5.00 864 5.50 307 10.00 134 | 10.00 1041 
Dobbs 5.00 1529 8.50 791 10.00 416 | 10.00 1506 
Lee 5.00 659 5.00 209 7.50 224 «| 7.50 755 
Mallory 5.00 400 6.50 446 5.50 210 7.50 1441 
Pilgrim Not tested 4.96 450 Not tested | 8.45 592 
Stetson 5.00 1595 5.00 293 10.00 123 10.00 232 




















* Noi a conventional homogeneous felt (see discussion of this hat in listing) 


A. Recommended 


Mallory Cravenetie, No. 983210 (The 
Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, Conn.) 
$7.50. A fairly stiff, blue-gray, un- 
lined hat equipped with wind cord. 
Brim had fabric-bound edge. 
Lacked sweat stop. Weight of felt, 
11.3 oz. per sq. yd. Felt of very 
good wear (flexing) resistance (only 
slightly below Dobbs). Resistance 
to water before dry cleaning, good; 
after dry cleaning, fair; to soiling, 
about average; to effects of dry 
cleaning, excellent. | Appreciable 
lightening of shade in light-fading 
test, but somewhat less than Lee. 
(Fade-ometer—40 hours, equivalent 
to approximately 52 hours in June 
mid-day strong sunlight in the lati- 
tude of Washington, D. C.) 2 

Dobbs Fifth Avenue, No. 12049 (Hat 
Corp. of America, South Norwalk, 
Conn.) $10. A medium stiff, gray, 
unlined hat. Brim had edge turned 
and stitched down. Lacked sweat 
stop. Weight of felt, 11.1 oz. per 
sq. yd. Felt of very good wear re- 
sistance. The felt itself was judged 
to be the best in the group of hats 
tested. Resistance to water before 
and after dry cleaning, good. Slight 
lightening of shade in light-fading 
test. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Adam Five—Highway Plastitch (Dis- 
tributed by Adam Hat Stores Inc.) 
$5. A stiff, brown, unlined hat 


made of thick heavy felt, stitched 
in rows Win. apart. Top of hat isa 
separate inserted heart-shaped piece 
of felt, a type of construction which 
is designed to impart a fixed shape to 
the hat so that it does not require 
reshaping by the user from time to 
time when dented or deformed. Felt 
was a departure from the normal as 
it was made of wool 40%, repro- 
cessed wool 35%, and Vinyon plastic 
yarns 25%; the plastic varns ap- 


‘ 


peared to be concentrated in a cen 
tral layer in the felt. Brim had raw 
edge with 3¢ inch felt facing stitched 
to upper surface. Sweat stop of nar- 
row coated folded fabric sewn to 
imitation leather sweatband. 
Weight of felt, 15.4 oz. per sq. yd. 
Wear resistance easily the best of 
all samples tested. Resistance to 
water when new, good, but after 
dry cleaning, ornamental stitching 


was readily wetted. Resistance to 














Adam Five-—Highway Plastiich. At right is the center piece (see text) 
cut from another sample of the same brand and model. 
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soiling and dry cleaning, fair. This 
hat, as the picture shows, is a bit 
loud or “sporty’’ in appearance; 
some purchasers might find this 
undesirable, at least in a hat to be 
worn for somewhat formal purposes. 
Appreciable lightening in shade in 
light-fading test. 1 

Brent Conformatic (Montgomery 
Ward's Cat. No. 35—5555L) $8.95, 
plus postage. A stiff, bluish-gray, 
lined hat equipped with wind cord. 
Brim had fabric-bound edge. Sweat 
stop of folded waterproof coated 
material sewn firmly to inside of 
leather sweatband. Weight of felt, 
13.1 oz. per sq. yd. Wear resistance 
much below average. Resistance to 
water when new, good; after dry 
cleaning, poor. Resistance to soil- 
ing, poor; to effects of dry cleaning, 
good. Very slight lightening in 
shade in light-fading test. 

Lee *‘Pants Pocket’’ Waterbloc, Santa 
Fe, No. 16F4 (Frank H. Lee Co., 
Danbury, Conn.) $7.50. A fairly 
stiff, tan, lined hat equipped with 
wind cord. Brim had fabric-bound 
edge. Sweat stop of narrow folded 


waterproof coated material 
strip of impregnated rayon 1} in. 
high inserted in fold, all sewn firmly 
to inside of leather sweatband. 
Weight of felt, 12 oz. per sq. yd. 
Wear (flexing) resistance, below 
average. Resistance to water, soil- 
ing, and effects of dry cleaning, ex- 
cellent. Appreciable lightening of 
shade in light-fading test. 


Disney, No. 8346 (Disney Inc., 358 
Fifth Ave., New York 1) $10. A 
stiff, gray, lined hat equipped with 
wind cord. Brim had fabric-bound 
edge. Sweat stop of narrow folded 
waterproof coated material sewn to 
inside of leather sweatband. Weight 
of felt, 14.7 oz. per sq. yd. Felt of 
above-average wear resistance. Re 
sistance to water before and after 
dry cleaning, good; to soiling, poor 
Slightly affected by dry cleaning. 
Slight lightening of shade in light 
fading test. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Pilgrim (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 
33—4472) 


with. 


$8.45, plus postage. An’ 


extremely sufi, gray, lined hat. 
Brim had fabric-bound edge. Crown 
lining covered with a transparent 
layer of plastic impregnated rayon. 
Sweat stop of narrow folded water- 
proof coated material sewn to in 
side of leather sweatband. Weight 
of felt, 14.4 oz. per sq. yd. Felt of 
below-average wear resistance. Re- 
sistance to water and dry cleaning, 
excellent; to soil, only moderate. 
Appreciable lightening of shade in 
light-fading test. 2 
Royal Stetson Playboy, No. G805305 
(John B. Stetson, Philadelphia) $10 
A fairly stiff, tan, lined hat. Brim 
had raw edge. Sweat stop of folded 
waterproof coated material sewn to 
inside of leather sweatband. Weight 
of felt, 14.6 oz. per sq. yd. Felt of 
poor wear resistance (lowest of all 
samples tested). Stetson hats in 
1943 and 1945 ($5 and $10 respec 
tively) were found to be poor in wear 
resistance. Resistance to water, 
satisfactory; to soil, excellent. Un 
affected by dry cleaning. Slight 
lightening of shade in light-fading 
test. 3 


Notes on Today's Heating Equipment Problems 


a THE WAR, we heard 
a great deal about radical 
changes in heating plants and 
equipment that were to be ex- 
pected as results of wartime 
research and invention. (These 
have so far failed to make their 
appearance, and a person look- 
ing over the horizons of the 
heating field sees no indications 
that they will be available in 
the reasonably near future.) 
Most people would be willing 
to “settle’’ now, as the saying 
goes, for just ordinarily prompt 
delivery on a good pre-war- 
grade boiler or oil burner. A 
good many people are not will- 
ing to settle for coal-burning 
equipment, since there is a very 
definite trend away from coal 
to oil as fuel.- This is no doubt 
due to the steady increases in 
prices for coal over the past 





_ A convector cut away to show 
finned-tube heating element at 
bottom. 
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few years, and the difficulty 
and uncertainties in obtaining 
deliveries, due to strikes. So 
marked is this trend that de- 
liveries of oil burners are from 
ten to twelve months behind 
orders, and a great many 
people are sure to be disap- 
pointed in trying to equip their 


homes ‘with a new heating 
plant. 

We would advise those who 
can heat with their present 
system for this winter to plan 
to do just that, and they 
should, by all means, not tear 
out or disconnect anything un- 
til everything that is needed to 
replace it has been delivered to 
the job. 

Some oil-burner units are out 
with a new jacket and some 
minor improvements, but the 
changes are not important and 
the overall efficiency of opera- 
tion shows no improvement 
over the good types of steel oil- 
burner boiler using a gun-type 
burner. In fact, boilers de- 
signed around the standard 
gun-type burner by any of the 
old burner manufacturers such 
as Fitzgibbons, Kewanee, or 
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Diagrammatic illustration of winter air conditioning apparatus. For 
summer air conditioning, cooling cotls through which some refrigerating 


medium circulates are added. 
purpose.) 


(Cold well water is sometimes used for this 





Spencer, who have had several 
decades of boiler building ex- 
perience and have learned the 
errors of design the hard way, 
will likely have a greater over- 
all efficiency than modern 
boiler-burner units built with- 
out such experience. By over- 
all efficiency, we mean not just 
the efficiency as shown by a 
laboratory test under highly 
artificial conditions, but the ac- 
tual operating costs, including 
the cost of equipment, cost of 
fuel, cost of maintenance and 
of depreciation. 

Stoker design has not been 
radically changed and stokers 
should give about the same 
performance as before the war. 

Not only oil burners, but all 
heating equipment, such as 
boilers, radiators, convectors, 
circulators, and even pipe and 
fittings are extremely hard to 
get, and the supply will not 
be anywhere nearly equal to 
demand before next year, if 
then. 

Interest continues in panel 
heating, which was discussed 
to the extent of five pages in 
the November 1945 BULLETIN, 


»* 


and some equipment of this 
type is being installed. Any- 
one planning to use panel heat 
should see that the system is 
designed by a competent engi- 
neer to avoid the repetition of 
mistakes in design which have 
been discovered in existing sys- 
tems. The design of panel heat- 
ing is not as difficult as some of 
the formulas in the trade maga- 
zines would indicate, but pur- 
chasers of this type of heating 
installation will do well to bear 
in mind that there is not much 
chance to alter the system or 
correct faults of design after 
the piping is enclosed in con- 
crete or plaster. 

There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether 
floor or ceiling panels should be 
used, or whether wrought iron, 
steel, or copper is the preferable 
material. Either floor or ceil- 
ing panels have their proper 
place; the choice usually de- 
pends on the type of building 
or room to be heated, and the 
construction and use to which 
the room will be put. Small 
copper tubing, which may be 
fastened to the bottom of lath 
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and imbedded in the plaster, 
covered only with 44 inch of 
plaster, lends itself admirably 
to ceiling panels. Iron pipe 
would have to be placed on top 
of the lath and covered with 
plaster to form a bond to the 
plaster below to provide equal 
heating of the plaster panel. 
Either iron or copper piping 
may be placed in concrete 
floors for a floor panel. The 
difference in the coefficent of 
expansion of copper and iron 
has caused much controversy, 
but the total operating tem- 
perature range is seldom over 
100°F and the difference in ac- 
tual expansion of the two mate- 
rials is so slight that coils of 
either metal have given no dif- 
ficulty. 

The finned pipe being made 
by many manufacturers for use 
as radiators is often employed 
to good advantage in certain 
types of industrial buildings. 
It is compact and takes up very 
little space. It is especially 
good for rooms with ceilings 
that are too low for the so- 
called unit heaters, or where 











Finned-pipe heating element 
(heating chiefly by convection 
currents). 


the blast of rapidly moving air 
from the unit heater (the type 
with a fan behind a finned 
radiator) is undesirable. 
Baseboard radiators are 



































being advertised, but have not 
gotten into production. The 
heating trade is not very en- 
thusiastic about this type of 
radiation, as yet. 

Radiators and convectors 
have not changed in basic de- 
sign; both are hard to get. 
Heating by the convector type 
unit is becoming increasingly 
popular. These do an excellent 
job if of proper size and 
properly installed, and are bet- 
ter adapted to interior decorat- 
ing schemes than the old-style 
radiators. A convector is a 
heating unit so designed so as 
to transfer all of the heat into 
the room by flow of warm air, 
rather than part of the heat by 
radiation as with ordinary radi- 
ators. The convector, the part 
which supplies the heat to the 
air, is an arrangement of finned 
tubes having a large surface 
area, which are connected to 
the hot-water or steam system 
(see Figure 1). The unit, much 
smaller than a radiator for a 
corresponding duty, is located 
near the bottom of a cabinet 
or enclosure; into this the air 
enters at floor level and is 
heated as it passes over the 
unit, discharging into the room 
through outlets near the top 
of the cabinet. 

Hot-water heat, due to its 
flexibility, more even heating, 











Baseboard Radiators 

To eliminate streaking of walls 
from dust, with this type of radt- 
ator, building paper (shown in 
black) is fastened to the walls be- 
hind the radiators before installa- 
tion, and this is topped by a 
molding. When complete, the 
union elbow is concealed by a cor- 
ner plate matching the contour of 
the radiators, 
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and less upkeep trouble, is 
being more widely used. Hot 
water, used with some type of 
modulated control in place of 
the “‘off and on”’ control, will 
eliminate the “‘cold 70” con- 
dition entirely. (This trouble 
with heating plants is discussed 
in CR’s January 1944 BULLE- 
TIN. It results primarily from 
the long ‘‘off-period”’ before the 
thermostat again calls for heat, 
which permits the radiators to 
cool down to a point that per- 
mits a layer of cold air, at a 
temperature below that of ‘the 
body, to be produced by con- 
tact of the air in the room with 
cold radiators, windows, walls, 
floors, etc. When this occurs, 


x * * 


the body begins to radiate heat 
to the cooler surfaces near by; 
this gives one the feeling of 
being cold, even though the 
air of the room may be at 
normal temperature of 68° or 
70°F. A modulated control is 
one which instead of turning 
the heating plant or the flow 
of water completely on or off, 
adjusts the amount of the flow 
to smaller or larger flows to 
care for the need for heat at 
the moment. 

There are large areas of the 
U.S. in which warm-air heat- 
ing constitutes the predomi- 
nant method of house heating. 
Forced warm air with “air con- 
ditioning’’ is very popular in 
certain areas, but this will not 
give satisfactory results until 
the modulated type of control 
is used with it, too; in this ar- 
rangement the fan operates 
continuously, and the tempera- 
ture of the circulated air is 
varied to suit the rate of heat 
loss from the building at the 
time. 

There is no easy solution to 
the home heating problem, but 
whenever a system of any size 
is to be installed, it should be 
carefully designed by a com- 
petent contractor or engineer 
to suit the particular building 
and the use to which the build- 
ing is put. 
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Five New Radio Receivers 


—Two Radio Phonoégraphs 


Five Table Models 


N the final years of the war 

and immediately thereafter, 
consumers were told through 
expensive advertising cam- 
paigns that a great new “‘elec- 
tronic’’ age was dawning in 
which certain new miracles of 
radio development—-which 
were not defined, but only 
vaguely referred to—would be- 
come available to produce far- 
reaching improvements in the 
quality and performance of 
household receivers. So far as 
home radio is concerned, noth- 
ing of the sort has developed as 
yet and there is no likelihood 
of such developments appear- 
ing. It is true there were a 
limited number of wartime dis- 
coveries and technical ad- 
vances that are capable of af- 
fecting radio receivers of types 
used by consumers, but for the 
most part these will involve 
shortcuts in processing or 
changes in tubes and parts the 
consumer does not see and of 
which he will as a rule be un- 
aware. We repeat: there seems 
to be no likelihood of impor- 
tant improvements in quality 
or performance of sets, and in- 
deed one would be justified in 
looking for /ower-quality sets 
for the next few vears than 
were made in the years just be- 
fore the war. This is for the 
reason that, in a sellers’ mar- 
ket, the radio manufacturer 
make sales easily without both- 
ering to provide new inventions 
and unusual designs. 


As CR pointed out in the 
articles on table-model radios 


in the April and August 1946: 
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BULLETINS, inferior workman- 
ship and materials—and a flood 
of ‘‘off brands’’—-are to be ex- 
pected, for some time to come. 
Most consumers are painfully 
aware of the shortages in the 
appliance field, even with re- 
spect to such relatively simple 
items as electric irons and 
toasters. [t can easily be im- 
agined, therefore, how great 
are the difficulties presented to 
manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of such complex articles 
as radio receivers, which in- 
volve hundreds of parts, which 
may come from a score of dif- 
ferent suppliers. Shortages of 
vital metals and alloys, plas- 
tics, dies, and radio tubes have 
plagued the industry. Even 
wooden cabinets are hard to 
get, due to the demands of the 
furniture manufacturers and 
the tremendous need for wood 
for building homes. Add to 
this the shortages of skilled 
engineering services and work- 
men available for the highly 
technical work involved in the 
design of sets and the making 
of basic tools and equipment 
for building them in mass pro- 
duction, toss in a liberal sprink- 
ling of strikes, OPA regula- 
tions, limited factory space, 
and production. line conver- 
sions, and the resultant con- 
fusion is so great it is a wonder 
we have sets at all, not to men- 
tion first-class products. More- 
over, many new concerns are 
attempting to break into the 
radio field or to reap quick 
profits from the easy sale of 
shoddy. merchandise, so that 
for many consumers, the pur- 
chase ‘of a new radio at this 


time is to be avoided if prac- 
ticable. The wise buyer will 
find it only a reasonable pre- 
caution to follow CR’s recom- 
mendations as nearly as may 
be convenient, in making a pur- 
chase. 

Table-model radios as a class 
are generally much inferior in 
performance to console-model 
receivers. This is partly due 
to the lower prices and partly 
to the physical size of the set. 
The small size involved neces- 
sitates a small speaker and 
speaker ‘‘baffle”’ or enclosure, 
and as engineers and physicists 
are well aware, this precludes 
good reproduction of the lower 
musical register. This is true 
no matter what the sales litera- 
ture or the salesmen tell you. 
Thus table-model sets cannui 
reproduce music satisfactorily, 
because of the deficient bass 
reproduction, and as a 
balanced and pleasing response 
requires that some of the “‘top 
register’ be taken off when 
most of the lower register is 
missing, the sets will neces- 
sarily have a pretty limited 
acoustic range, unsatisfactory 
to persons of good musical 
sense. (However, for the un- 
critical listener, they may 
sound well enough for ordinary 
music and for speech.) It is 
important to note, however, 
that in respect to sensitivity 
(ability to pick up weak sta- 
tions) and selectivity (ability 
to separate stations without 


_interference), the table model 


can be made to perform as well 


‘as the console. 


All of the small sets in the 


‘present report with one excep- 
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tion were of the ac-dc type— 
i.e., were intended for use on 
either alternating or direct cur- 
rent. This type of set is always 
inferior in performance to 
straight a-c sets, and is very 
likely to be hazardous in that 
one side of the power line may 
be connected more or less di- 
rectly to the metal chassis of 
the receiver. For this reason 
an ac-de set should never be 
purchased, especially for use 
by children, unless it bears the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ la- 
bel. While the Underwriters’ 
label does not assure safety (as 
tests reported in CR’s But- 
LETINS on numerous appli- 
ances have indicated) it does 
give some needed degree of as- 
surance that measures have 
been taken to reduce the danger 
from electric shock inherent in 
these sets. In CR’s test a num- 
ber of receivers without the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ la- 
bel were tested, and found to 
have serious shock hazard. 
Identical sets, except for hav- 
ing this fault removed or 
greatly reduced, are made 
available by the manufacturer 
in cities where safety standards 
are regulated by law (require, 
for example, that appliances 
cannot be sold unless they meet 
the Underwriters’ safety-speci- 
fications). The sets made for 
sale in such cities will be found 
to carry the Underwriters’ la- 
bel or its UL symbol: 

It is interesting to note that 
most of the tabel-model sets 
tested so far have no facilities 
for short-wave reception. Al- 
though probably the result of 
present-day shortages, this 
omission is in line with CR’s 
recommendation of past vears. 
Where prices must be kept 
down, it is better in our opinion 
to omit the short-wave features 
entirely rather than to produce 
an inferior set with a poorly 


operating short-wave section. 
Moreover it has been generally 
observed that most listeners 
use the short-wave bands very 
little, even in sets of good per- 
formance. 

All of the sets covered by 
this report used the super- 
heterodyne circuit, with only 
minor deviations from the con- 
ventional design. Tone con- 
trols, which are useful to cut 
off the “‘top’’ when atmospheric 
noises or static are trouble- 
some, as is sometimes the case 
(and very often so, in regions 
that are far from a city pro- 
viding a selection of good 
broadcasting stations) were 
mostly omitted, and on the 
whole the sensitivity and se- 
lectivity ot the sets were only 
fair. Residual noise levels 
(hum, etc.) were found to be 
low, unless otherwise noted in 
the listings. All sets had seif- 
contained loop antennas, ex- 
cept for the Silvertone, which 
used a “hank” antenna of wire 
normally wrapped on the back 
of the set to form a type of 
loop. 


A. Recommended 


Westinghouse ‘Little Jewel,’’ Model 
H126 (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
246 E. 4th Ave., Mansfield, Ohio) 
$32.95, Zone 1; $34.60, Zone 2. 6 
tubes. Had “modernistic” cabinet 
using metal frame to which were se- 
cuicd plastic sides. Had convenient 
<arrying handle. Parts and work- 
manship satisfactory; ease of servic- 
ing somewhat below average. Sensi- 
tivity and selectivity fair, although 
judged adequate for reception of 
local stations in difficult areas such 
as New York or Chicago. Some code 
interference or other “spurious re- 
sponses” noted. Approximate audio 
(musical) range, 100 to 5200 cycles 
—good for table-model set. Acous- 
tic quality judged exceptional for 
small receiver. Audio output at 10% 
distortion, 0.9 watts when measured 
at standard frequency of 400 cyles. 
This relatively good output held up 
well over entire range, being 0.56 
watts at 50 cycles, a very good value 


for a table model. Electrical safety 
judged adequate—no shock hazard 
found. Had Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ label. 3 


B. Intermediate 


(Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. 7025) $17.20, Zone 1: 
$18.05, Zone 2. 5 tubes. Had plas 
tic cabinet. Parts, workmanship, 
and ease of servicing all considered 
good. Sensitivity and selectivity 
fair. Approximate audio range 170 
to 3300 cycles (fair). Acoustic qual- 
itv judged fair. Output at 10% dis- 
tortion, 1.26 watts (good). From an 
electrical safety standpoint, not con 
sidered desirable for use by children, 
as there was a leakage current of 9.5 
milliamperes. Bore Underwriters’ 
label. Heaters or filaments of some 
tubes in this set were supplied with 
a voltage somewhat higher than 
normal, which would tend to shorten 
tube life. 1 

Bendix, Model 0526 (Bendix Radio 
Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Balti 
more 4) $24.20, Zone 1. 5 tubes. 
Plastic cabinet. Parts, workman- 
ship, average quality; ease of servic- 
ing good. Sensitivity and selectivity 
fair—no spurious responses noted 
Approximate audio range, 150 to 
3400 cvcles (fair). Acoustic quality 
about average. Audio output at 
10% distortion, 1.4 watts, very good 
for table model. Electrical safety 
not considered adequate to make the 
set desirable for use by children (5 
milliamperes of leakage current as 
measured from chassis to ground, 
about 25 times the leakage that 
might be considered safe under rigor- 
ous standards). Bore Underwriters’ 
label. This set, it is believed, would 
warrant a C rating if for use in a 
kitchen or bathroom or in a house- 
hold where there are young children. 


Sears Commentator 


Airline, Model 64WG—1804A (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.) $29.95. 6 
tubes. Wood cabinet. Parts gener- 
ally good, workmanship average, 
ease of servicing fair. Sensitivity 
good, selectivity fair—some spurious 
responses but these were not of suf- 
ficient intensity to interfere with 
local reception. Approximate audio 
range, 160 to 5000 cycles (good, for 
a table-model receiver). Two sets 
of this model were tested. In one 
case acoustic quality was judged 
poor, apparently due to a defect of 
the speaker. The second sample was 
considered to have very good acous- 
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tic quality. It is recommended that 
consumers try the receiver at fairly 
high volume, listening for distortion 
of a rasping quality (not the familiar 
and ordinary distortion due to play- 
ing the radio too loud) on heavy 
bass notes; this defect should not 
be present. Audio output at 10% 
distortion, 0.85 watts (fair). The 
receiver was not electrically safe, 
particularly if for the use of children, 
as there was leakage of 11 milli- 
amperes from chassis to ground. 
Bore Underwriters’ label. (See com- 
ments on electrical safety under 
Bendix, Model 0526—these com- 
ments apply equally to the Airline, 
Model 64WG—1804<A.) 
Packard-Bell, Model 651 (Packard- 
Bell, Los Angeles) $42.05. 6 tubes. 
Had wooden cabinet with very good 
finish. This set is a make which is 
very well known on the West Coast; 
its dial was marked with the call 
letters of West Coast stations, which 
would make it relatively unsuitable 
for use elsewhere. Had facilities 
for short-wave reception, but per- 
formance of this feature was not 
good. Quality of parts good, of 
workmanship very good. Ease of 
servicing average. Sensitivity on 
broadcast band good, on short-wave 
band poor. Selectivity fair, some 
spurious responses (code interfer- 
ence, etc.) noted. Approximate 
audio (acoustical) range, 140 to 








| 





3400 cycles (tair). Acoustic quality 
judged good for table model hut 
would have been improved by better 
cabinet design. Audio output at 
10% distortion, 0.5 watt. Electrical 
safety judged adequate--no shock 
hazard found. Had Underwriters’ 
label, and was designed for use on 
alternating current only (de- 
sirable). 3 


Two Radio-Phonograph 
Combinations 
B. Intermediate 


General Electric, Model 326 (General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 
$197.90. 6-tube superheterodyne, 
with one additional tube in phono 
graph preamplifier. Very well made 
cabinet of “‘period’’ design. Acous- 
tic quality on listening test judged 
good, but the bass was somewhat 
distorted. Electrical safety ade- 
quate. Bore Underwriters’ label. 
{Phonograph section of the unit 
used Seeburg automatic record 
changer, and the GE “Variable 
Reluctance” pickup reported else- 
where in this Bulletin (the Seeburg 
changer takes either 10-inch or 12- 
inch records, but not mixed sizes). 
Reproduction of records judged 
satisfactory, but some lack of treble 
response was evident. (See dis- 
cussion of performance of this pick- 
up under Phonograph Pickups.) 2 


Of the Editor's Chest 


[Continued from page 2) 


Zenith, Model 12H090 (Zenith Radio 
Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 
39) List price, $288. Superhetero- 
dyne with 12 tubes, including rec- 
tifier and tuning eye tubes. Loop 
antenna, and provision for external 
antenna. Unit includes FM and 
AM tuners, power supply, amplifier, 
phonograph preamplifier. Quality of 
reproduction on FM far superior to 
thaton AM. Performance judged 
not good, if price is considered and 
if compared with pre-war receivers; 
however, theset would be rated favor- 
ably if considered solely on the basis 
of today’s production of radio re- 
ceivers in its price class. {Record- 
changer apparently well built; pick- 
up with exceptionally low needle- 
pressure, 0.6 to 0.7 oz. (desirable, as 
tending greatly to reduce wear on 
records and for other reasons). Semi- 
permanent (metallic) needle. See 
p. 17 for performance of pickup. . 3 


* * * 


Additional information on 
radio receivers including C list- 
ings of table models, an A- 
Recommended ac-dc battery 
portable, and fuller details of 
radio-phonograph combina- 
tions will appear in our next 
issue. 
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great influence on governmental 
policies and noted as a cham- 
pion of the “rights of labor,” wrote 
not long ago that ‘‘the control of 
our economic system [is] in the 
hands of the government, where 
it can be administered in the in- 
terests of the people as a whole.” 
Consumers must have been puz- 
zled at times to know why the ac- 
tivities of unions carrying on 
strikes that cripple essential serv- 
ices were not criticized by the gov- 
ernment officials, who have so 
often spoken of their devotion to 
the public welfare and who have 
been very ready to criticize en- 
croachments on the public inter- 


est by business interests; and in- 
deed consumers might have ex- 
pected unfailing government sup- 
port of their rights as against 
those of any and all self-interested 
groups managing or working in 
producing or distributing trades 
and in industry. 

By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is it “in the interests of the 
people as a whole” that the Na- 
tion’s coal supply should be shut 
off, that express shipments of 
scarce foodstuffs should stop and 
that needed foodstuffs be allowed 
in many cases to spoil or be dam- 
aged by delay, that factories should 
be closed and thousands of work- 
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men left jobless for lack of truck 
or elevator service or materials 
and parts to work on, or that a 
whole metropolitan region should 
have its electrical power or its gas 
or water or trolley and bus serv- 
ices interrupted for days at a time. 
. There has been much talk about 
the wickedness of manufacturers 
and merchants charging too much 
for their goods and services, as 
tending to cause inflation, but 
when it came to the question of 
increased wages as a factor in the 
inflationary spiral, a good many 
public officials not only did not 
object to new wage demands, but 
actyally encouraged union leader- 
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ship to demand substantial wage 
increases; yet everyone of intelli- 
gence knew these, if granted, must 
produce price increases. (The 
wage rises—which were allegedly 
to come out of distribution costs, 
or profits, or something—did, of 
course, occasion large and numer- 
ous price rises for all sorts of com- 
modities.) Monopolistic control 
and the misuse of power by a small 
group of strategically placed in- 
dividuals to further their own in- 
terests at the expense of the many 
millions of U.S. consumers are not 
in the public interest, no matter 
what is the nature of the interest 
that group represents, whether a 
business, a profession, a craft or 
industrial union, or a trade associ- 
ation. No government which 
tolerates such practices on the 
large scale which they have been 
allowed to assume in the past 
several years can even pretend to 
be a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. It 
becomes rather a government of 
privileged groups, by such groups, 
and for such groups, and its struc- 
ture and behavior tend to become 
more and more like those of a 
totalitarian state. 

Practices of that sort as carried 
out by big business, the public 
utility lobbies, trade association 
officials that were too big for their 
breeches, oversmart lawyers and 
accountants pulling wires for pow- 
erful corporations, were the sub- 
ject of sharp analysis and deter- 
mined exposure by very vocal 
liberal and radical critics for sev- 
eral decades. Anyone with a rea- 
sonably clear memory of the chief 
topics of left-wing and liberal crit- 
ical writing and talking of the 20’s 
and 30’s will recall the obloquy 
visited upon those in the 
utility and other big industries 
who counseled their lobbyists, in 
the classic phrase, “‘Don’t be afraid 
of the expense. The public 
pays. .” 

Sooner or later the public gets 
to a state of mind when it can and 
will no longer pay, and it will cut 
back to size any group or interest 
which thinks that it can operate 
with no concern at all for the pub- 


lic welfare. As CR once wrote to 
a public utility official who pro- 
tested what he referred to as CR’s 
“tirades” against the “power 
trust”’ back in the days when the 
power interests were riding high 
and thought they could easily slap 
down all who ventured to criticize 
them: “‘From the consumer’s 
standpoint there is no substitute 
for corporate honesty, fairness and 
competence, and all three should 
be found together.” The same 
comment may be applied with 
equal fairness to the present lead- 
ership of labor unions. As one 
newspaper put it, rather more 
mildly than the actual situation 
at the time justified, “When a 
small group of workers in key 
positions—for example, the eleva- 
tor operators in New York, or the 
subway trainmen—can throw an 
entire large city into turmoil, as 
the elevator operators ... did, 
some kind of reform in our labor- 
employer setup is called for.”’ 
Labor’s productivity, the factor 
comparable to management's com- 
petence already referred to, is far 
below that of pre-war years, and 
this of course unfailingly increases 
the cost of making a particular 
item, which in turn increases the 
price the consumer must pay. In 
the field of automobiles, for ex- 
ample, an executive of General 
Motors reported that in 1941 his 
company employed 265,000 work- 
ers and turned out 55,000 cars a 
week; but in 1946, with 20 per- 
cent more workers, General Mo- 
tors was turning out only 25,460 
cars a week. A little exercise with 
a paper and pencil or a slide rule 
will show what that means in 
terms of direct labor time per car, 
namely, an increase to two and a 
half times, or a 150% rise—which, 
along with the wage increases that 
have been won by labors’ demands 
enforced by strikes, quite obvious- 
ly must come out of what the con- 
sumer pays when he buys a new 
car. (It will even be reflected in 
the price of secondhand cars which 
were built many years ago, for 
the market for used cars naturally 
rises along with that of new ones.) 
In a period of about nine months, 


in 1946, General Motors’ workers 
produced 412,000 passenger cars 
compared with over three times 
that many, or 1,400,000, in the 
same period of 1941. Other com- 
panies report that a similar situa- 
tion exists in their fields. The 
net result is higher prices, for as 
one columnist pointed out, ‘‘Prof- 
its, prices, and wages all hinge on 
productivity, and automobiles 
could cost twice their 1942 prices 
at no wage increase at all if slow- 
downs and quotas and contract 
violations reduce productivity.” 
It has long been CR’s belief 
that many consumers, given an in- 
come above subsistence level, will 
as a practical matter achieve bet- 
ter results by learning how to get 
more for their money than by 
continually striving to get more 
income. Never was this truer 
than in the present situation, for 
as Mark Sullivan so ably put it: 
“Thoughtful persons who lived 
through the boom and depression, 
who were close to the inner mech- 
anism of it, and who have studied 
it carefully since, have a view 
which may be stated thus: Had 
labor and industry taken less of 
the fruits of prosperity, had they 
allowed more to go to consumers 
in the form of lower cost of goods, 
the boom would not have gone so 
high and the depression would 
have been less, or might even 
have been avoided entirely.” 
Industry “learned the hard 
way” by being the first to receive 
the full effect of severe public dis- 
pleasure over poor and discourte- 
ous service, and frequent exploita- 
tion of opportunities to increase 
charges or reduce values. The pub- 
lic protested effectively against 
excessive profits, and against tricky 
financial manipulations intended 
to conceal the underlying truth 
about production and profits. 
Politicians have capitalized on 
this state of mind to the greatest 
possible extent, and there will 
come a time when politicians will 
find it expedient to subject or- 
ganized labor and other special- 
interest groups that take advan- 
tage of the consumer’s wish to re- 
main unorganized and to conduct 
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which carries on its operations in 
a tough, racketeering, unfair, or 
unjust fashion, or prevents their 
being served with reasonable ef 
fectiveness, so as to benefit from 
the inherently efficient American 
system of mass production and 


his own affairs in his own way, to 
the same harsh discipline. Con- 
sumers are not organized as press- 
ure groups, and quite likely will 
not be organized in that fashion; 
they do not have any wish to 
dictate any particular course or 
courses of action, and yet sooner  big-scale distribution. Consum- 
or later they find their own way ers are particularly likely to ex- 
of breaking anyone or any group _ press in forceful and effective ways 


their displeasure with those who, 
not content with failing to work 
themselves, determine that others 


not even remotely connected with 
their controversies shall also not 
be permitted to work and earn 
their living and produce the things 
which ali of us need for safe, eco- 
nomical, and comfortable living. 
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HE Aguatron (Kruse System, 
Inc., Indianapolis) is a water 
purifier, so-called, which operates 
by electricity. Priced at $37.50 
(reasonable value, under $5), i 
consisted of a glass gallon jar or 
jug with a screw top carrying two 
aluminum electrodes. To use the 
Aquatron, the jar is filled with the 
water to be treated and the elec- 
trodes then connected to the 
house current. This process was 
asserted by a salesman to take 
care of the contamination of the 
water due to various causes; he 
mentioned particularly the dan- 


The Aquatron 
“W ater Purifier’ 


gers from bodies of persons com- 
mitting suicide and animals that 
fall into the stream. The white 
particles produced by the action 
of the current through the alumi- 
num electrodes were alleged to be 
the impurities removed from the 
water. Actual tests by the In- 
diana State Board of Health in- 
dicated that a city water sample 
was scarcely changed either bac- 
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teriologically or chemically; that 
a grossly polluted water sample 
was improved bacteriologically 
but not rendered sterile, and was 
certainly not safe for drinking 
purposes after treatment. The 
device was very objectionable 
from the consumer's standpoint 
because it did not, as claimed, 
purify impure drinking water to 
an extent that would make it 
safe for drinking purposes. We 
are indebted for the above in- 
formation to the Oct. 1945 Jour- 
nal of the American Water 
Works Association. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are: 


Box Office, Chicago Daily Tribune, The Christian Century, Cue, Daily News 
(N.Y.), The Exhibitor, Harrison's Reports, Mademoiselle, Motion Picture 
Herald, National Legion of Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Times, Parents’ Magazine, Release of the D.A.R. Pre- 
view Commitiee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), and Unbiased 
Opinions of Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National 
Film Music Council, and others. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

“arr 


“9? 


for 
for 


Audience suitability is indicated by 
adults, ‘““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


hist—founded on historical incident 
mei—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mvs——mystery 

nov—dramatization of a nove! 
rom—-romance 


ady —adventure 

biog— biography 

¢—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, 
or Magnacolor) 

car—cartoon 

com— comedy 


cri—crime and capture of criminals oc-— social-problem drama 
doc—documentary ‘ravr—travelogue 
dr—drama war—dealing with the lives of people 


in wartime 
wes-——western 


jJan—tantasy 


A B C 
- — 3 Accomplice. . cri-mel A 
— 1 2 Alias Billy the Kid. Beara ae wes AYC 
— 3 2 Angel on My Shoulder... fan A 
9 7 — Anna and the King of Siam.......... dr A 
as A GS Sa cwuneedaceciencwe cri-mel AY( 
— 5 3 Bachelor’s Daughters, The... mus-com A 
1 7 3 Badman’s Territory........ ..wes AYC 
— 4 5§ Bamboo Blonde, The... _mus-war-rom A 
a: Ah ee uo cece es euaks ..dr A 
— 3 3 Behind the Mask........ cri-mel A 
— 2 3 Below the Deadline..... ..mel A 
-— 2 2 Me eso ie ees mus-com A 
1 8 4 Big Sleep, The......... cri-mel A 
— 7 5 Black Angel.... errr mus-mel A 
a a 060600 t«é Re dr YC 
— 4 6 Blonde Alibi...... Seer ae cri-com A 
— 1  § Blonde for a Day..... Sa badacaae hiedialh mys A 
—- 2 3 Blondie Knows Best.............. com AYC 
— 3 3 Blondie’s Lucky Day..............com AYC 
— 2 2 en ccciwaxnecnkans dr-c AYC 
1 6 1 Blue Skies........ edie oe mus-biog-c A 
a —— .0UlCU,””C”*«*«SS Se wes AYC 
— 3 3 Bowery Bombshell...... mel AY( 
BF Bio kone dcctccsecuncs dr AYC 
— 6 10 Bride Wore Boots, T ‘he. ee: com A 
5 De Fe I i d.ko sc cwcccccccccccces dr A 
11 3 Caesar and Cleopatra............ dr-c A 
2 20 3 Compem PROOROD. . . 2... cc ccccccccs. wes-c A 
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Caravan Trail, The........ mus-wes-c AYC 
Cat Creeps, The......... ..cri-mel A 
Centennial Summer..... mus-com-c A 
Claudia and David...... com AYC 
Cloak and Dagger...... .war-mel A 
Cluny Brown.......... ....com A 
Cockeyed Miracle, The... Se hl 
Colorado Serenade...... mus-wes-c AYC 
Conquest of Cheyenne. . wes AYC 
Courage of Lassie..... ..dr-c AYC 
Cowboy Blues....... mus-wes AYC 
EPP ere cri-mel 


mys-mel 


al 

Crime Doctor’s Manhunt A 
cri-mel A 
A 

A 


Crime of the Century.... 
Criminal Court....... : 
Cross My Heart........ 
Cuban Pete......... 


mus-cri-dr 
cri-mel 
mus-com AYC 


Danger Woman......... ..mel A 
Dangerous Business... . cri-mel AYC 
 & see mys-mel AYC 
Dark Corner, The..... cri-mel A 
Dark Horse, The........ com AYC 
Days and Nights.......... .war-nov A 
Dead of Night........... mys-mel A 
Deadline for Murder... cri-mel A 
eine cele ies 4 ...mel A 
Desert Horseman, The... mus-wes AYC 


.mys-mel A 
mys-mel A) 
wes AVC 
biog-dr AYC 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com-c AY 
mys~mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mys-mel AYC 


Devil Bat’s Daughter.... 
Devil’s Mask, The........ 
Devil’s Playground, The 
SR a ya aa 
Ding Dong Williams. . 

Do You Love Me?. 
Don’t Gamble with Strangers. 
Down Missouri Way. 
Dressed to Kill......... 


Earl Carroll Sketchbook 
Easy to Wed......... 


Faithful in My Fashion.... 
Falcon’s Alibi, The... . 
Freddy Steps Out..... 
French Key, The. . 

Sse cdchanwecss 


G.I. War Brides. ... 
Gallant Bess......... 


.mus-com A 
mus-com-c A 


..rom A 
mus-cri-mel A 
mus-com AY 
.mys-mel A 
mys-mel A 


eae dr A 
war-dr-c ‘AYC 


Gallant Journey....... ; eS 
Galloping Thunder mus-wes A 
Gay Blades. ..com AYC 
Gay Cavalier, The. ere ..mus-wes AYC 
Gay Intruders, The. war-nov AYC 
Genius at Work.. ..mys-com A 
Gentleman Joe Palooka _.. ..com A 
Gentleman Misbehaves, The... .mus-com A 
Gentlemen with Guns... .....wes AYC 
Ghost of Hidden Valley........ ..wes AYC 
og hg ....mus-cri-mel A 
Glass Alibi, The ..cri-mel A 
God’s Country..... Serre, i. 4 
OO) Ee ae ..war-dr AYC 
Green Years, The......... seg nee nov AY 
ccna cae _mus-wes A 
Gunning for Vengeance. . ...wes AYC 
Haunted Mine, The..... wes AYC 
Heading West....... ba wes AYC 
oe ie NN eee waked com A 
Hello Moscow.............. mus-com A 
i eee Ae dr-c A 
Her Adventurous Night.......... com A 
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High School Hero 
Holiday in Mexico 
Home on the Range 
Home Sweet Homicide 
Hymn of the Nations 


If I’m Lucky 
In Fast Company 
In Old Sacramento 
Inner Circle, The 


mus-com-c AYC 
mus-wes-c AYC 


mus-doc AYC 


—— ee OO 
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It Shouldn’t Happen to a Dog. . 
It’s Great to be Young 
I’ve Always Loved You 


Janie Gets Married 
Joe Palooka, Champ. . 

Johnny Comes Flying Home.. 
Jolson Story, The 
Junior Prom 
Just Before the Dawn............ 


Kid from Brooklyn, The.... . 
ns aims aicvieren cri-mel A 
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_ mus-biog-¢ AY 
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Coe eres eee ereeeereeteeseee 


..mus-wes AYC 
..mys-mel AYC 


Larceny in Her Heart eee 
Last Crooked Mile, The........... 
Little Giant 


Little Miss Big 
Little Mr. Jim 
re com A 


Make Mine Music 
Man from Rainbow Valley. . 
Man Who Dared, The 
Monsieur Beaucaire............. 


— | 
NMOAOCWWND! WHO w 


Cooter eereeeeereseeseeee 


Vit ees | 
COUN ARADW Ww 


Pollet PP PIPPI EPP Pe eto TET ted 
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= OR UR SIN WWwW OF BNO O 
— 


NOUAN RK We wWNrAWAWH ON Or, 


-A 
My Pal Trigger 
Mysterious Intruder 


Navajo Trail, The 
Night and Day 
Night Editor 
Night in Casablanca, A 
Night in Paradise 
Night Train to Memphis... 
No Leave, No Love 
Nobody Lives Forever 


Notorious Gentleman............. 


Game Oran | — 


aoon! mur 


— 
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' | 
wees | eo! 


a 
COMOWwn 


| oo! | 
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_— 


= 
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it eae aie kt eS war-mel A 
Of Human Bondage 
One Exciting Wee 

One More Tomorrow. 
Overland Riders 


Passkey to Danger 
Perilous Holiday 
Personality Kid 
Phantom Thief, The 
Portrait of a Woman 
Postmaster’s Daughter, The 
Prairie Badmen 
Prairie Rustlers 


_ 
Qn FOO th 


PP dmb PED beet Pet E Ld dd! 


ee ewer eereeeeerses 


Coe eeereeeeesreseres 


Rw ew 
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Onrnowouwdad te 


Queen of Burlesque 


mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel AYC 


Rainbow Over Texas 
Rendezvous 24 


_ 


Renegades........ ne SP 
ene. - a OOS apes 

Roll On Texas Moon 
Runaround, The 


ol mumlw o 


ee ee ey 


Pewee we 
wo wienen | wun | 
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ee ee | 
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ere cri-mel A 
Searching Wind, The............. war-dr A 
Secrets of a Sorority Girl..... ...cri-dr A 
Shadow of a Woman............. cri-mys A 
Shadows Over Chinatown... .mys-mel AYC 
She Wrote the Book.. a 
Sheriff of Redwood Valley. babe 4 ..wes AYC 
She-Wolf of London. . .....mys-mel A 
ET com AYC 
Sing While You Dance mus-com AYC 
ae dria dbo ken eee eee dr A 
EE ere Terr ere biog AYC 
Slightly Scandalous........... mus-com AY 
aaa bares ies ea a8 mus-dr-c AYC 
So Dark the Night...................mel A 
onc ccnccecnesnes com AYC 
Somewhere in the Night..........cri-mel A 
Song of Arizona.............. mus-wes AYC 
EERE mus-dr A 
Song of Old Wyoming....... mus-wes-c AYC 
South of Monterey........... mus-wes AYC 
Specter of the Rose............. ....dh A 
ECC PET ..com AY 
Stagecoach Outlaws......... ....wes AYC 
es war-mel A 
Re. occ ate cuveewess a 
RS ct aceenaeen ao 
Strange Confession............ cri-mys A 
Strange Conquest............ Pee eS 
Strange Journey............. ..mel A 
Strange Love of Martha Ivers, The .cri-mel A 
Strange Mr. Gregory, The....... .cri-mel A 
Strange Triangle............. cri-mel A 
Strange Voyage... .......... ...adv A 
I, WE co cccsececcccs _..war-mel A 
Sun Valley Cyclone. ......... ...wes AYC 
ee ...wes AYC 
ee is miguin lee a ..mus-dr A 
ee ; mel AYC 
Talk About a Lady........... ..mus-com A 
ccliniiicanacbga ne ness war-mus-mel A 
Ten Cents a Dance.. weeeee.mus-com A 
Terrors on Horseback. . ree | 6—60U 
hat Texas Jamboree........ mus-mel AYC 
. » | | ee dr A 
Three Little Girls in Blue... ..mus-com-c AY 
IR 6. 050.0006 000 com AYC 
Thrill of Brazil, The.......... ._mus-com A 
, 9 ieee wes AYC 
Till the End of Time......... ee 
Time of Their Lives, The.........com AYC 
To Each His Own.......... ..war-dr A 
i cccccnedesk «se06cuw mel A 
po eee wes AY( 
i aaa edie cine owen com A 
Truth About Murder, The...........mel A 
Two Guys from Milwaukee....... com AYC 
Two Sisters from Boston........ mus-com A 
Two Smart People........... ....eri-mel A 
Two Years Before the Mast....... adv AYC 
Two-Fisted Stranger.............. wes AYC 
Under Arizona Skies.......... mus-wes AYC 
Under Nevada Skies...........mus-wes AYC 
Undercover Woman, The......... cri-mel A 
I TNs 6.6000660ccecvecved mys A 
Valley of the Zombies............ cri-mel A 
Walls Came 

Tumbling Down, The........ mys-mel AY 
Welldigger’s Daughter, The........... dr A 
West of the Alamo............ mus-wes AYC 
White Tie and Tails................. com A 
Ms cendcctecdscescess dr A 
Es cidencncuceeudecese’ dr AYC 
Ts cnesedcccioseceesses dr A 
Without Reservations............... com A 
idnecsdccnesscccceccness dr A 
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Ordered your copy yet/ 


The 1946-47 Annual Cumulative Bulletin 


is in great demand! 


We were mighty busy the latter part of September mail- 
ing out copies of the new Annual to subscribers who 
had placed advanced orders. Our supply is still good, 
but don’t wait too long to order your copy. Just to re- 
fresh your memory about the Annual Cumulative Bul- 
letin, we would remind you that it represents a handy 
200-page summary of a wide range of CR’s previous find- 
PLEASE USE ings, as well as much new material that has never ap- 

— peared in any previous CR Bulletin, all carefully indexed 
for ready reference. 








e CONVENIENT 
Here are the section headings: Foods and Nutrition; 
ORDER BLANK Household Appliances and Supplies; Automobiles, Care, 
Accessories, and Supplies; Heating Equipment and Fuel: 
ON NEXT PAGE. Textiles and Clothing; Photographic Equipment; Radio, 
Phonograph Players and Records; Medicine and Hy- 
giene; Cosmetics; Home Maintenance and Repair; 

* —— Clocks and Watches; and Writing Materials. 
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fastness in advance of trial. It is asserted that the product has the advan- 
tage of being unaffected by dry cleaning. L & C Mothproofing Fluid has been ex- 
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anined chemically and found to be free from Silicon, arsenic, aluminum, fluor- 


ine, calcium, and heavy metals Definite analysis of this product would be 
very difficult, but it is believed to contain tri-phenyl-—dichlor yl-phos- 
phonium-—chloride as its active ingredient No information is le 
upon the safety of this substance in contact with hun skin 0 
whether any element of toxicity is involved A laboratory té t je- 
termine the effectiveness of this product Results indicated that rm- 
ance is unsatisfactory The i that 1 ! t ¥ i from 
the 3; by dry cleaning was, however, subst 
that the erformance of the materia! altt z it t 1 ¥ 
Nrough the dry-cleaning ope t] t f c 
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q = PHONOGRAPH RECORDS =@=Es= 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


HONOGRAPH records are fperular gifts, if 

you keep in mind the tastes of the recipients. 
In that connection, some of the sets I have recom- 
mended this year may serve as a guide. Not that 
all of the compositions listed are ‘‘the world’s great- 
est masterpieces,’’ but of their kind, it seems to me 
they are worthy of repeated hearing. Moreover, 
both performance and fidelity were rated A or AA. 
Sets in the orchestral and concerto fields are listed 
this month, other categories are planned for next 
month. Key: V stands for Victor, C for Columbia. 


ORCHESTRA 

@Bach: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 3 & 4. V1050. $4.85 
@ Beethoven: Leonore Overture No. 3. VSP2. $2.25 

@ Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. V994. $6.85 

@ Bizet: Symphony in C. C596. $4.85 

@ Dvorak: Symphony No. 5. C570. $5.85 

@Franck: Symphony. C608. $5.85 

@ Haydn: Symphony No. 98. V1025. $4.85 

@D’Indy: Istar Symphonic Variations. VSP16. $2.25 

@ Music of Frits Kreisler. C614. $3.85 

@ Mahler: Symphony No. 4. C589. $6.85 

@ Prokofieff: Scythian Suite. V1040. $3.85 

@ Rachmaninoff: J/sle of the Dead. V1024. $3.85 
@Respighi: The Birds. VSP14. $2.25 
@Respighi: The Pines of Rome. C616. $3.85 

@ Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker Suite. V1020. $3.85 
@ Tchaikovsky: Symphony No.5. V1057. $6.85 
@ Wagner: Siegfried Idyll. CX265. $2.75 

@Six Dances. C588. $3.85 


CONCERTOS 

@ Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1. V1036. $4.85 
@Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2. C584. $6.85 
@Bruch: Violin Concerto. V1023. $3.85 

@ Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 5. C609. $4.85 

@ Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No.2. V1075. $5.85 
@Schumann: Piano Concerto. V1009. $4.85 


ORCHESTRA 


Grieg: Symphonic Dances (5 sides) & Liadoff: Baba Yaga 

(1 side). Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra under Sevitzky 

Victor Set 1066. $3.85. Pleasant music, worthy of a rare 
hearing. Performance and recording first rate. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Haydn: Symphony No. 97. London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Beecham. 6 sides, Victor Set 1059. $3.85. Fair work, 
well played. Recording deficient in high frequencies. Surface 
noise louder than usual. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Schumann: Symphony No. 1. Cleveland Orchestra under 
Leinsdorf. 8 sides, Columbia Set 617. $4.85. A work of 
lesser importance played with little charm, recorded rather 
badly. From the opening chords the superiority on all counts 
of Koussevitzky’s competing Victor Set 655 is clearly evident. 
Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


> jod A ; 7 , , , Le , 
Prices quoted do not include taxe In the ratings . 


Tchaikovsky: 
chestra ‘under Koussevitzky 12 sides 
$6.85. A masterpiece The readir x # expansive 
Recordin, sutters when hall re- 


Symphony No. 5. Boston Symphony Or- 
Victor Set 1057 
often hero 
occasionally « xaggerated 
verberation clouds detail in loud passages (particularly the 
fourth movement) and monitoring minimizes climaxes \s 
for the best competitors: Ormandy’s Victor Set 828 ($5.85) 
offers a straightforward reading and remarkably transparent 
recording’ (best of this symphony); Columbia's Beecham Set 
470 ($5.85) is unique, eloquent, subtle, not as well recorded 
as the Victor Sets. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


CONCERTO 


Kreisler: Concerto in C (3 sides) & Chanson Louis XIII & 
Pavane (1 side). Fritz Kreisler (violin) & Victor Symphony 
Orchestra under Voorhees. Victor Set 1070. $2.85. The 
concerto in the style of Vivaldi is not without charm but it is 
trivial. Dignified performance. Full bodied recording, best 
ever given this distinguished soloist. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2. Rubinstein & the NEC 
Symphony Orchestra under Golschmann (9 sides) & Chopin: 
Impromptu No. 3. Rubinstein (piano) (1 side). Victor 
Set 1075. $5.85. A melodious, popular concerto which 
Rubinstein plays with lk s emotion than you may expect. 
Very well recorded. Likely to please more persons than any 
of its competitors though Rachmaninoff's performance is 
definitive (oldish Victor Set 58) and Moiseivitch’s (Victor 
Set 666) is commendable with transparent, full-bass, English 
recording. The filler in this new set is decidedly worth while. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


CHAMBER 


Prokofieff: Quartet No. 2. Gordon String Quartet 
Concert Hall Society Set Al.» Available to members only 
The work, written in 1942, grows on me with repeated hear 
ing. Superb performance and recording—‘‘live’’ chamber, 
unusually wide range, l 


6 sides, 


remarkably clear, well nigh perfect 
balance with cello tone rarely equalled in quartet recording 
Pressed on an excellent grade of ruby colored vinylite. 

To lovers of serious music, Concert Hall Society is one of 
the most promising of many new recording organizations al 
ready in production or on the way. According to its press 
releases, the society will issue twelve sets (this ts the first) of 
“outstanding but seldom heard masterwerks. . .unrecorded 
contempor: iry, classic and pre-classic music."’ ‘ Releases are 
ona subscription basis limited to 2,000 members in order to 
achieve “uniform high fidelity in the entire output.’ Connois 
seurs for whom the edition is intended are unlikely to find 
the subscription price unreasonable: eleven sets fo: $100 plus 
taxes, with the twelfth set, under certain conditions, as a 
bonus. The society will issue, also, unlimited editions of 
works not included in the subscription series. For details ad- 
dress Concert Hall Society, 250 West 57 Strect, New York 
19, N.Y. 


VOCAL 
Wagner: Die Walkiire—Duet, Act 1, Scene 3. Helen Traubel 


(soprano) Emery Darcy (tenor) with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York under Rodzinski. 6 sides, 
Columbia Set 618. $3.85. Turbulent love music that has 
been performed more effectively Biggest weakness is the 
young American tenor, Darcy. Recording acceptable, with 
Darcy getting a bad break in relative microphone placement. 
interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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Pea eae rem ae 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1 YEAR EACH... 
WITH 1946-47 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 
BULLETIN 


THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1 YEAR EACH 
WITH 1946-47 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 
BULLETIN 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1 YEAR EACH.. 
WITH 1946-47 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE 
BULLETIN 


(Add 50¢ each subscription for Canada and Foreign.) These rates are in 
effect Nov. 1, 1946 to Jan. 15, 1947. 








